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RABIES CANINA. SALICYLIC ACID IN SUB-ACUTE 
RHEUMATISM. 


BY PROFESSOR WALLEY, EDINBURGH VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


RABIES CANINA. 
OWING to the superlative importance of this subject to man, I 
think every fact bearing upon Rabies should be recorded. In 
obedience to this conviction, and following the example of my 
friend Mr. W. A. Taylor, I beg to forward the following remarks 
for publication :— 

Ist. During a period of about eighteen months, I saw, in 
Manchester and the neighbourhood, more cases of Rabies than 
in any five years of my professional career. In Scotland no 
case came under my notice-until the year 1876. 

2nd. Although—in my experience—the retriever (especially 
mongrels) is the most treacherous of any breed of dogs, the 
disease has, with the exception of hounds, come under my notice 
most frequently in the smaller breeds, as terriers and spaniels. 

3rd. As to treatment, I have never attempted to treat the 
dog. 

In the case of one horse—a beautiful half-bred grey cart- 
gelding, which had been bitten on the coronet of the near fore-foot 
—I determined upon trying the effects of treatment. The 
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animal was at the time in a violent state of agitation: per- 
spiration profuse, nostrils dilated, eyes glaring, and mucous 
membranes injected ; rapid movement of ears, neighing wildly, 
rushing violently with open mouth at the manger, rack and iron 
stall post, endeavouring to break halter by pulling back and 
gnawing at it, tearing ferociously at coronet, and dashing himself 
about regardless of consequences,—these were the prominent 
and hurriedly-noted symptoms. 

Desiring to make a more careful examination, I requested the 
attendant to turn the animal round in the stall. This he did; 
but immediately violent symptoms were manifested, there was 
a general stampede amongst the bipeds, and I was isolated in 
a small stable with my rabid patient. Keeping him at bay 
with a pitchfork, I at length succeeded in passing the halter 
shank round the stall post, and endeavoured to hobble his legs 
with a rope, and in a short time the animal fell violently on his 
side. 

Seizing the opportune moment, I pressed my knee upon 
his poll, and succeeded in preventing him rising again. I 
opened his jugular vein, and administered a draught composed 
of full doses of tincture of opium and chloroform. 

The blood flowed freely, and was florid in colour. The 
medicine was swallowed with comparative ease; but immediately 
thereafter (fortunately, perhaps, for me) my patient died. 

In another case, I succeeded in securing the animal (a bay 
cab-horse) to an iron pillar in the centre of an open yard. The 
symptoms were not quite so well marked as in the first case. 
I succeeded in withdrawing a tolerably large quantity of blood 
from the jugular vein (the blood flowing very freely and being 
very florid), and in administering a strong draught of tincture 
of opium and chloral hydrate; shortly after which he was 
destroyed. 

4th. I think it is incumbent upon all practitioners who are 
residing in districts where the disease is prevalent, to provide 
themselves with a hypodermic syringe, and a supply of such 
agents as are likely to prove of service in combating this dire 
and fearful malady. These agents are curare, atropine, conia, 
chloral hydrate, and morphia. 
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I need scarcely say that every precaution should be taken to 
prevent the patient inflicting injury upon any other animal, or 
ly, upon man. This can be done in the horse by the aid of ropes 


” (a lasso if the animal is in a loose box), and in the dog by a long 
nd pair of strong curved blacksmith’s pincers, or a lasso if he is 
elf at large. 
mt I cannot dismiss this matter without adding a few remarks 
on the brutality sometimes exercised by mex (?) upon dogs, 
he either as the result of unreasonable or unreasoning fear, or from 
1; a desire to see the animal roused ‘to a pitch of desperation, or 
- to fight with one of his canine friends, perchance as harmless 
- and as innocent as himself. 
Ly Very recently a large retriever dog was excited toa state of 
sad F fury in Rose Street, in this city. He was battered about the 
2S { head with a constable’s staff, and finally despatched with a 
” smith’s hammer. By request of Dr. Littlejohn, the medical 
officer of health, I made a fost-mortem examination of the dog’s 
a carcase, about which I found no lesions except such as had 
I been produced by the violence to which the animal had been 
d ee subjected—the details of which violence were communicated to 
me by Mr. William Cumming, V.S. 
e 
F SALICYLIC ACID IN SUB-ACUTE RHEUMATISM. 
d , A well-bred brown mare (five years old) suffered from a severe 
| and prolonged attack of Gastro-Colic Indigestion during con- 
; valescence. The symptoms of Rheumatism made their appear- 
é ance in the sheaths of the flexor tendons of the near fore-leg ; 
e § in a few days translation of the disease to the off fore-leg took 
‘ } place; in other two or three days it was re-translated to the 
> 





near leg ; and in other two days it attacked both stifles. Up 
to the time of its appearance in the stifles,the mare had been 
treated with potassii iodid. and potassa bicarb.; but when I 
. found that I was gaining no ground by its use, I decided upon 
administering salicylic acid. 

The acid was given in doses of a dram and a half in combina- 
tion with soda bicarb. three drams. This was given three times 
a day in mash, and in three days the rheumatic swellings had 
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entirely disappeared, the mare rapidly regaining health and 
condition. 

A peculiar effect of the acid was observed after the adminis- 
tration of four or five doses,—the mare becoming very excited 
on the approach of anybody (even her groom), and shivering 
violently. These symptoms passed off in a day or two after the 
medicine was withheld. 













CLINICAL NOTES ON CASES OF STRANGULATED 
HERNIA. 
BY J. C. DWYER, M.R.C.S. (LONDON), M.R.C.V.S. ROYAL HORSE 
ARTILLERY, WOOLWICH. 




























THE subject of Strangulated Hernia in the horse has already 
been somewhat exhaustively discussed in the pages of the 
Veterinary Fournal, and it is with some diffidence that the 
subjoined crude notes of two cases treated by the old operation 
are submitted to your readers. 

It would appear that the horse is subject to but ove form of : 
this affection—viz., oblique inguinal (at least, this is the only 
form which has come under the notice of the writer in seven 
cases treated by him); and if this be so, there must be less 
liability to complications arising therefrom than is generally 
believed, while the operation for reduction can be undertaken 
with a large balance of chances in favour of its success—always 
assuming the case to have come to hand in good time. 

Of seven cases, two terminated fatally. In both of these 
valuable time had been lost in having recourse to violent and 
protracted taxis, as well as to treatment of the most cruel and 
barbarous description, at the hands of unskilled natives. If the 
notes of the subjoined two cases possess any special interest, it 
may be found in their serving to illustrate the two extremes of 
the one form of Hernia above alluded to; the first case being 
the most acute of the seven, and the second the least so. e 


CASE No. I. 


Suiject—A grey Arab stallion, the property of Captain 
C——, 21st Punjab Native Infantry. 
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History —The patient was seized with severe pain whilst on 
parade at Peshawur, just after the rider (who was adjutant of 
the regiment) had galloped him a short distance. He was at 
once sent off the field; and on reaching the stable continued to 
show signs of abdominal pain; was treated for “ Colic” ; but 
becoming worse, a farrier-sergeant of artillery was called; and 
he, being a man of some experience and more than ordinary 
capacity, diagnosed the case as one of rupture, and advised the 
owner to lose no time in procuring, if possible, the services of a 
veterinary surgeon; and within three hours of the accident the 
case came under my notice. 

Symptoms.—The patient had undergone a great change in his 
general appearance, attributable to the intense suffering already 
endured, and was rapidly approaching a state of collapse. The 
surface of the body was covered with cold sweat, which broke 
out in patches from time to time, and ran down his flanks and 
thighs in streams. His countenance bore the marks of extreme 
suffering and great anxiety, most painful to witness; and the 
heart’s action was so feeble that fears were entertained assistance 
had arrived too late. The eyeballs were retracted, nostrils 
dilated, visible membranes approaching a purple hue, and the 
respirations hurried. He was most uneasy in his movements, 
not remaining in the same position for many seconds at a time— 
first going forward, then backing, and finally throwing himself 
violently to the ground and rolling from side to side, as if 
endeavouring to balance himself on his back, in which effort he 
sometimes partially succeeded, and appeared to derive some 
relief from the posture. A careful examination of the parts 
failed to discover any difference in the s#ze of the two sides. 
The sheath and scrotum were covered with cold sweat, which 
dripped constantly to the ground. The left testicle was found 
immovable, retracted, and of an icy coldness, whilst that on the 
right was not so affected ; and, although cold, it did not require 
a thermometer to enable the operator to appreciate the very 
marked difference in the temperature of the two sides. 

Diagnosis —Strangulated Hernia on the left side. 

Prognosis.—Unfavourable, chiefly owing to the very prostrate 
condition of the patient. 
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Treatment.—A stimulant was first given, in the shape of some 
brandy and water, and a short interval allowed for it to take 
effect. A favourable moment was then taken advantage of, 
whilst the patient was lying down, to secure him with the 
hobbles; and without difficulty he was trussed up in the position 
for lithotomy. An incision was then made as for castration, 
the testicle brought out, and the cord cut through. Very little 
hemorrhage resulted, showing that the circulation of the part 
was partially arrested. The index finger was then passed 
through the opening along the course of the cord, the canal 
explored, and the hernia reached close to the ring, being about 
the size and gutte as hard as a racquet-ball. Before proceeding 
to its reduction, the surgeon of the regiment happening to be 
present, and taking a good deal of interest in the case, wished 
to make an examination of the parts, which was very soon 
completed. Direct pressure failing to reduce the hernia, a 
concealed bistoury was passed up under cover of the finger, and 
a few fibres at the margin of the ring divided; immediately 
the bowel returned to the abdomen, making a very audible 
report as it did so. 

Sequele——The patient’s recovery was rapid and complete. 
He afterwards became the property of an artillery officer; and 
although constantly ridden, and exposed to the same exciting 
causes which produced the affection in the first instance, had no 
relapse. 


CASE No. II. 


Subject—A grey Arab stallion, the property of Lieutenant 
and Adjutant St. J. T , 11th Hussars. 

History—The patient slipped and fell whilst on parade at 
Umballa during the rainy season. On being remounted it soon 
became evident that he had sustained some severe injury; and 
he was sent off the field and seen by Mr. Gillard, who was in 
temporary veterinary charge of the regiment, and in consultation 
with whom the case came to our notice three or four hours after 
the accident. At some time prior the patient had had a similar 
attack, which yielded to taxis, and he made a good recovery. 
Symptoms— These need not be given in detail, as they 
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resemble those described in Case I. in every particular, with 
the exception of their being very much less acute. There was 
also a very marked paleness in the groin and scrotum on the 
left side, and a perceptible difference in the temperature, though 
less marked than in the preceding case. 

Diagnosis.—Strangulated hernia on the left side. 

Prognosis.—Favourable. 

Treatment.—A stimulant was given, and a short interval allowed 
to elapse,—when the patient was secured whilst lying on the 
ground, and placed in the lithotomy position. After a some- 
what protracted taxis, and there being no signs of the rupture 
yielding, the operation for reduction was proposed. At first the 
owner somewhat demurred, being most anxious to preserve the 
patient’s entirety, and more especially so as the horse was a 
valuable one, and had actually been sold for stud purposes, 
though not yet handed over to the vendee. The testicles on 
both sides were unusually large, and no doubt by their weight 
served to keep the inguinal ring in a persistent state of dilatation; 
and on this account, as well as that of the patient having pre- 
viously suffered from a similar attack, it was thought desirable 
they should be removed. Eventually the owner consented to 
allow the operation to be proceeded with, on the understand- 
ing that the testicles should not be unnecessarily interfered 
with, and under the conviction that certain death awaited the 
patient unless speedy relief was afforded. Great care was taken in 
making the incision through the coats of the scrotum, the serous 
one being divided upon a director. The opening being sufficiently 
large, the testicle was taken out and laid aside, the spermatic 
cord being left intact, whilst the cavity was explored and the 
imprisoned bowel brought into view. In seeking to reach the 
seat of stricture slight traction was made upon the cord, and 
the intestine glided slowly, and without further assistance, into 
the abdomen. The inguinal ring being found clear, the testicle 
was returned to the scrotum, and the wound closed with inter- 
rupted sutures ; it healed within a fortnight. 

Sequele—After the healing of the wound the patient suffered 
from hydrocele, and at one time it was thought desirable to 
deal with it by puncture; eventually it yielded to topical 
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remedies, and within two months the parts had quite regained 
their normal size, and no traces of the operation remained. 





TYPHOID FEVER IN THE HORSE. 
BY L. BUTTERS, M.R.C.V.S., NORWICH. 


As I have noticed several statements lately as to the existence 
or non-existence of the above-named affection in the horse, and 
particularly a very decided opinion as to the impossibility of 
such a malady, in a recent libellous article in Baily’s Sporting 
Magazine for October last, called forth in consequence of a 
report of Messrs. Mavor and Field as to the nature of a disease 
which proved fatal to several racehorses at Newmarket, in which 
the writer said he had searched in vain amongst veterinary 
authors for an account of the disease,—and having also made 
the same search, especially in the recent elaborate works of 
Professor Williams, in which I was disappointed to find no 
mention of it—I am led to make the following remarks re- 
specting a complaint which has often come under my notice, 
in the hope that I may elicit something from your numerous 
contributors, to enlighten me further upon the subject. The 
disease I am about to describe I first observed in Liverpool, 
while assisting Mr. T. Simpson, M.R.C.V.S., of that town; and 
principally, if not entirely, amongst the draught-horses there. It 
commenced in the autumn, continued a little under six months, 
seemed to spread very rapidly by the medium of infection, and 
proved exceedingly fatal to a large per-centage of the animals 
attacked by it. The symptoms of the affection were as follows : 
The animals were suddenly attacked, the premonitory symptom 
being usually a shivering fit; loss of appetite—in fact, entire 
loathing of food—with great thirst ; respiration slightly accele- 
rated, but not always so at first; internal temperature high, 
and external surface of the body also hot; pulse very quick 
and weak, rapidly rising to 80 or 90; mucous membranes 
highly injected ; eyelids swollen and half-closed; mouth and 
tongue clammy, the latter organ furred; grinding of teeth; the 
animal very much depressed, and standing “all of a piece.” 
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As the disease progressed the bowels became relaxed, the faces 
being very thin, dark-coloured, about the consistency of, and 
resembling, thin paste, and emitting an offensive odour. On 
introducing the hand into the rectum, it would either be found 
filled with this fluid, or else, if empty, would be in a dry state 
—the internal surface of the membrane being covered with a 
lymphy deposit, which would stick to the hand and arm. As 
the disease proceeded, the tongue would become thickly furred, 
and on its lateral parts, and also on the buccal membrane 
around the gums, it would present an excoriated appearance, 
the mouth having a foul smell. There would also be a discharge, 
often of a purulent nature, from the eyelids, with dull abdominal 
pain—manifested by the animal constantly pawing with the fore- 
feet, usually in one particular corner of the loose box, but never 
lying down. I have seen horses, for days previous to death, 
constantly scraping at one place, often wearing away the bricks 
at that part. Towards the fatal termination of the disease, which 
in the majority of cases was about ten or fourteen days after 
being first attacked, the patient would present a very haggard 
countenance, the pulse becoming very quick and often imper- 
ceptible at the jaw, and accompanied with a sort of metallic beat 
of the heart. I noticed that there was little chance of recovery 
if there was any chronic disease of any organ of the body, espe- 
cially the liver, which was commonly enlarged in draught-horses, 
in consequence of the rich feeding practised in the town. On 
making a fost-mortem examination, the lungs would, with the 
exception of being congested, exhibit little evidence of disease ; 
the liver would be also congested, but on examining the stomach 
and intestines, throughout their whole course would be found 
congested patches, and in most cases extensive ulceration, the 
ulcers usually penetrating the mucous coat, and their margin, 
curling up, would give the membrane a thickened appearance. 
These ulcers were of a dirty-grey colour, and were found in 
large numbers throughout the whole course of the intestines. 
I have also found them on the villous portion of the stomach ; 
but that oftener presented the appearance of one or two large 
congested patches of a light rose colour. The intestinal canal 
contained a quantity of the fluid faeces, and in some places the 
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membrane was considerably thickened. I have recently been 
called in to treat two cases in Norwich, both the patients being 
light horses: One last year, a brewer’s traveller’s horse, which 
died—the symptoms and f/ost-mortem appearances being as I 
have described ; the other, a brougham horse, I paid the last 
visit to this morning (6th February), the animal being, I am 
glad to say, convalescent. 

While briefly alluding to the treatment of the disease, I will 
take the opportunity of offering a few remarks on the theories 
of certain writers and others, as to the action of particular drugs 
in this and other complaints of a febrile nature. It is maintained 
by them that by the exhibition of agents of a sedative nature— 
such as aconite, belladonna, etc.—you will reduce the tempera- 
ture, diminish the frequency of the pulse, etc., etc.; entirely 
ignoring the cause of the malady, and treating symptoms. I 
believe that such affections have a certain course to run; and 
Sir Thos. Watson, in his “Principles and Practice of Physic,” 
Says very truly, that he entirely agrees with the medical man 
he quotes, who, on being asked what he thought of a certain 4 
treatise on Fevers, replied, “I do not like Fever curers; you 
may guide a Fever, but you cannot cure it. What would you 
think of a pilot who attempted to quell a storm?” In a disease 
such as I have attempted to describe, and many others of 
a like debilitating nature, I am convinced that such treatment 
is not scientific, but is very reprehensible, and about as effectual 
in hastening the death of the animal as the poleaxe. The 
mode of treatment I would pursue, would be first to attend to 
the comfort of the patient, placing him in a good, roomy, well- 
ventilated loose-box, giving him pure water, keeping the body 
at an equable temperature, trying him with small quantities of 
easily-digested food, and offering demulcent drinks—such as 
oatmeal, gruel, linseed tea, etc.; and if any medicinal agents 
are to be employed, there can be no objection to the salts of 
potash—the nitrate or sulphate; and as the disease advances, 
and the animal becomes weak, eggs beaten up with good beer 
and wine, spts. xth. nit., tinct. gentian, tinct. cardam. co., 
administered, especially if this does not distress the patient too 
much. When convalescence is setting in, then vegetable tonics, 
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quinine, etc., may be given; but care must be taken to avoid 
anything of an irritating nature. This seems to me the only 
4 rational mode of treatment, and will generally conduce to the 
favourable termination of the disease. 

[At least since the commencement of the present half-century, 
the existence of Typhoid Fever has been recognised by Conti- 
nental veterinarians ; and it is described in all the more recent 
ill writings of foreign authorities—Eb. V. F.] 























- CLINICAL NOTES ON OPEN JOINTS AND BURS/A:. 
BY J. CAMMACK, M.R.C.V.S., ECCLESHALL, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


y IN a recent number of the Veterinary Fournal, there was a record 
I of a case of Open Hock-Joint, and its successful treatment through 
occlusion of the opening by means of gum shellac. The ap- 
pearance of that paper has induced me to forward the following 
notes for insertion in the Fournal. 


CASE I. 

November 28th, 1874.—A half-bred two-year-old filly. The 
bursa of the flexor pedis perforans of the near hind-leg was 
discharging synovia from the inner aspect of the limb. The 
attendants observed that two hours previously she had been all 
right. Treatment was limited to the application of cold water 
to the outer side of the hock for some hours. 

29th.—Injected into the bursa a solution of carbolic acid in 
glycerine and distilled water, and continued the irrigation of the 
outside of the limb with cold water. 

30th.—_The discharge of synovia had ceased in twelve hours 
after the injection of the acid. Applied over the wound, by 
means of a plaster, a piece of cotton wool dipped in a solution 
of perchloride of mercury, of the strength of one grain to the 
ounce of rectified spirits of wine, and had the limb frequently 
douched with cold water. 

December Ist.—Discharge of synovia was entirely arrested, 
and there was less pain. The pledget of cotton wool was re- 
placed by a piece of lint dipped into a saturated spirituous 
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solution of shellac at noon. On seeing her again in the evening, 
found that she had just risen to her feet, and was in considerable 
pain,—it was thought in consequence of having hurt the limb 
in rising. She bore no weight on it, and was “ blowing.” 

2nd.—Received a message to the effect that the animal was 
worse. Found there was great pain, patient lying and rising at 
intervals, “blowing” ; pulsations numbered 70 per minute, and 
were of a wiry character ; respirations were accelerated, and flank 
tucked up. It was evident that suppuration was going on, and 
had been on my last visit, but was overlooked. Removed the 
shellac plaster, having previously saturated it with gin, at the 
moment the readiest and most accessible solvent of shellac. To 
its centre adhered a cone-shaped mass of cream-like pus. The 
whole of the hock by this time had become much swollen. 
Applied to its inner and outer aspects a strong cantharidine 
blister. 

3rd.—There was a discharge of pus from the wound. Fever 
had not abated. 

4th—By this date the mare began to lie for hours at full 
length, groaning and grating her teeth. Pulse was small, wiry, 
and numbered 90 to the minute. 

6th.—Wound and its discharges had become very feetid. 

7th.—There was now an irregular and ragged opening immce- 
diately behind the internal malleolus of the tibia into the true 
hock-joint, from which flowed a blood-stained stream of pus and 
synovia, emitting a powerful stench. In a few days from this 
time the owner consented to have her destroyed. 


CaAsE II. 

December 18th, 1874.—White cart-horse, aged. Found a dis- 
charge of synovia from the same bursa as in the preceding case, 
but from the external aspect of the hock. The animal had been 
kicked two days before; sympathetic fever was only trifling, 
though not much weight was borne on the lame limb. Removed 
the hair from the neighbourhood of the wound, and applied to it 
a piece of carbolised lard; then the inner side of the hock was 
douched with cold water for ten minutes, and this was repeated 
several times during the day. 
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19th—This treatment was persevered with until the 25th, 
when the discharge not having altered, and the pain and stiffness 
of the limb having increased, there was injected into the bursa, 
from an ounce glass syringe, a teaspoonful of the following 
mixture : 


Acid Carbol. (crystal) . ‘ . I part, 
Glycerine (Price’s) . . ‘ . 2 parts, 
Distilled water ‘ a ‘ - 2 parts. 


26th.—The discharge had decreased, and the owner had under- 
taken to repeat the injection. Granulations protruded from the 
lips of the wound. 

27th.—There was no discharge; pain was not so great. Being 
doubtful whether pus, if present, could get a direct exit from the 
wound, a metallic probe was forced through the granulations into 
the cavity of the bursa; its withdrawal gave no evidence of the 
presence of either pus or other fluid. There was hemorrhage 
from the granulations, which was not interfered with. 

29th.—Owner had had the horse taken for a short walk before 
my visit. I found him very lame and stiff, but the wound was 
not discharging. Treatment of the “ proud flesh ” being insisted 
on, a very weak astringent lotion was used. The owner refusing 
to have the hock blistered, nothing more was done. He was 
from this date allowed the luxury of lying down, which had 
hitherto been denied him. I saw him at work a fortnight after- 
wards, lame and stiff. Eventually he became sound. 


CASE III. 


August, 1876.—A grey cart-mare. Had been lame a fortnight. 
The hock was much swollen, and there was a small opening into 
the joint from which flowed oil-like pus and synovia. The animal 
was at grass, and when grazing stood with the foot of the lame limb 
suspended in the air. It was stated she had received a kick on 
the outside of the limb, and for a few days afterwards was worked, 
being fairly sound, but soon became worse and lost condition 
rapidly. Then there was observed this small wound; and it was 
supposed that, having “ broken,” the injured part was so much 
the better. The outside of the hock was blistered, and the solu- 
tion of carbolic acid as above was injected into the joint. Using 
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the acid again in three days’ time, the discharge was completely 
arrested, and a smart cantharidine blister was applied. The 
owner having neglected to provide the mare with a loose box, it 
was explained to him that it was to his interest to place her in 
slings or to destroy her. He said he would do the former. On 
visiting her a week afterwards, I found her enjoying the unre- 
stricted liberty of a pasture of some acres. The wound had 
healed, but the pain was most intense; the hock was swollen and 
very tense, especially on the inner side. The mare being value- 
less, the owner promising to destroy her in a few days if not 
better, together with the probability of suppuration continuing 
within the joint (which idea was supported both by the local and 
general symptoms), two drachms of the above solution, containing 
twenty-five grains of carbolic acid, was injected into the bursa, 
the seat of thoroughpin on the inside of the hock, by means of a 
subcutaneous injection syringe. Ten days afterwards the mare 
was said to be better, both as regarded lameness and general 
health; but it was stated that the owner considered that, with half 
a peck of oats a day, the mare was as well ranging over the fields 
as in a loose box. This announcement was accompanied by a 
request to call and see her when in the neighbourhood. The 
call was made about four months after the injury had been re- 
ceived. She had improved in condition, and the constitutional 
symptoms had disappeared. On being made to move briskly, 
she put the heel down, but imperfectly flexed the hock, which 
was greatly swollen. It was evident that anchylosis of the true 
hock-joint was taking place ; and it appeared that the metatarsals, 
the tibia, and the intervening bones would soon become united by 
ossification of intervening exudate. Atrophy of the muscles of 
the thigh and quarter was well marked. It being now late in 
November, the warmth and shelter of a loose box were again 
enjoined. In January of the present year, about six months 
after the accident, it seems the animal was found dead in a ditch 
into which she had fallen, and had not been able to extricate 


herself. CASE IV. 


Subject, an eight-year-old posting-mare, the property of 
the proprietor of the White Hart Hotel, Lincoln. On the 
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morning of the 11th June, 1877, she was found in the field 
very lame, and with a wound on the inner side of the off hock. 
However, she was not so lame as to prevent her being harnessed 
to a bus and driven a distance of three miles. I was called to 
her about an hour after the accomplishment of this task, and 
found her so lame as to be with difficulty removed from one 
stable to another. The hock was swollen and hot, and there was 
a considerable amount of fever; the wound, about a third of an 
inch in length, was on that part of the hock-joint which is desti- 
tute of a bony protection ; from it there issued a small stream of 
serous fluid. By this time, being acutely sensible of the necessity 
of meeting and combating suppuration and putrefaction in cases 
of contusions or punctures near a joint, it was determined that a 
strictly antiseptic course of treatment be instituted and kept up. 
To this end a bundle of tow was steeped in a solution of carbolic 
acid, and while the surface of the vicinity of the wound was 
played on by a syringeful of the solution, the tow was fixed 
over the injury by a square sheet of lint, kept in position by 
shellac dabbed on its upper and lateral borders, but, for the sake 
of drainage, adherent below only at the corners. The mare was 
then put in slings. The outer side of the hock was syringed for 
a quarter of every hour with cold water, while the tow on the 
wound was kept saturated with the antiseptic solution, for the 
purpose of disinfecting the air near the wound, preventing putre- 
faction of the discharges from it, and sloughing of the skin and 
deeper tissues covering the joint. This treatment, with slight 
febrifuges, was continued until the end of the fourth day, when 
the discharge had assumed a thick and unmistakable appear- 
ance, and the constitutional symptoms had become serious. The 
tow covering the wound was removed, the shellac having been 
dissolved by soaking the lint with gin. The wound presented 
the usual appearance of open joint. It was large enough to 
have admitted the end of a goose-quill. From it flowed what I 
considered was a mixture of pus and synovia; but the termina- 
tion of the case was so favourable, that I doubt the presence of 
the latter. I injected into the wound, twice during the day, the 
mixture containing carbolic acid in the proportion of one-fifth. 
From the irritability of the mare, it was impossible to guess at 
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the quantity that got into the wound; for though the nose of 
the syringe was placed well within its lips, most of it was at 
once returned. Next day brought no improvement, either in the 
general or local symptoms; the discharge was as abundant as 
before,—from which I considered that, owing to the thickened 
state of the tissues, the antiseptic had not been brought into 
contact with all parts of the seat of suppuration: therefore a 
larger syringe—a 2-0z. size—was used, and the cavity injected 
as nearly to hyper-distention as circumstances permitted. This 
was repeated the following day, as there appeared no effect 
from past treatment. Next day, the seventh after the accident, 
and the fourth after the first application of the acid to the interior 
of the wound, the discharge had ceased. Granulations, which 
on the previous day had been noticed, were now of such promi- 
nence as to raise the cry among the attendants of “ proud flesh.” 
The treatment of this phenomenon was pressed. And it was 
treated. On the twelfth day she was removed from the slings 
for a quarter of an hour’s exercise, and this daily,—not being 
allowed to lie down for about three weeks, by which time she 
had become “ big” in her general appearance. The hock was still 
much swollen, but lameness was not severe. She was prepared 
for, and gradually put to, regular work, where she has since 
remained. At present (January, 1878) the only evidence of her 
narrow escape is a prominent enlargement on the site of the 
wound, of the size of an acorn. ; 

In this case, what would have been the effect of a shellac or 
other plaster? If it had been applied before the mare was put 
to her three miles of fast work, it might have prevented further 
mischief, even had the capsular ligament been punctured. Had 
it been after the performance of the journey, can we doubt its 
result? The fact of the discharge by the fourth day having 
been plentiful enough to soak through a large pad of lint, etc., 
and run down the length of the leg, demonstrates the danger of 
a plaster, the use of which is most unsurgical unless we are 
certain that suppuration has not commenced, and will not 
begin after its application. Of this latter possibility we can 
have no foreknowledge, and over it but little control beneath a 
plaster,—which will not only stop the discharge of synovia and 
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. exclude the air, but may imprison bruised and dead tissues, 
“e often saturated with a germ-laden atmosphere. 
an In conclusion, it remains to be pointed out that the use 
-d of carbolic acid in these lesions has been recorded by Mr. 
"ud Hadfield, M.R.C.V.S., of Rochdale, in the Veterinarian or this 
journal. 
a 
od shits 
lis 
. A SINGULAR CASE OF DELIRIUM IN A COW. 
it, 
or BY C. H. HURRELL, M.R.C.V.S., SOUTHMINSTER. 
h IN perusing the pages of your journal for January, I find 
a recorded by Mr. Hill, of Wolverhampton, “A Singular Case of 
. Delirium in the Horse”; and as, after his interesting description, 
as he mentions that he has “never observed the same appearances 
3S in any other animal,” I thought a few observations from any one 
iS who had might not prove inopportune. Should it be considered 
ou worthy a place in the Yournal, I will briefly describe a similar 
ll case of a cow, which came under my notice some time since. 
‘d We were called upon to attend a young cow, the property of 
-€ T. D. F. Tatham, Esq., of Althorne, a village about three miles 
er from here. She calved in the morning, and was left by the 
s stockman doing well. On his return, in two or three hours, he 
saw unmistakable signs of approaching illness, she having 
or become unsteady in her walk, and a wild, vacant stare having 
it settled on her countenance. On our first visit, it was with great 
-r difficulty she could be moved from the yard to a convenient 
id shed. The cerebral disturbance was so rapid that she soon fell, 
ts and then the usual symptoms of “milk fever” set in, and 
IS gradually increased to their most aggravated form. She was 
oy treated with aperients, stimulants, enemas, by counter-irritation, 
of etc.,—all of which were repeated frequently for about six hours, 
re but without producing any abatement of the symptoms. On 
ot our second visit, at night, she was evidently worse, and all efforts 
n to keep her in a good position were fruitless. She lay on her 
. side, breathing heavily, and her four legs continually moving 


as in walking; after some little time the action increased to 
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trotting, and finally. to galloping, which continued with but very 
few short intervals for nearly an hour—sometimes increasing to 
incredible velocity. This appeared to have the effect of pro- 
ducing complete exhaustion, over which we had no control ; and 
after one of the violent paroxysms of excitement, she gradually 
sank, and death speedily terminated her existence. 


ON SOME OF THE SKIN DISEASES OF THE DOG 
THAT ARE COMMONLY KNOWN AS “ MANGE.” 


BY J. A. NUNN, M.R.C.V.S., ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


a 


(Continued from page 95.) 


Symptoms and Diagnosis.—The first symptoms are itchiness 
and uneasiness of the dog, followed by the formation of minute 
pimples, resembling flea-bites, for which they are often mistaken. 
These two first stages are not often seen in practice, as they are 
usually not noticed—the first stage especially so. The second 
stage is very liable to be mistaken for the Eczema rubrum, which 
is a non-parasitic disease. The red points are chiefly seen under 
the abdomen, and inside the thighs, where the skin is thinly 
covered with hair. These pimples give rise to itching, indicated by 
the constant scratching, and a sudden uneasiness that is shown 
when feeding or drinking. This last symptom is nearly diag- 
nostic. In consequence of this itching, the dog will inflict injuries 
on himself by his teeth and claws, which to some extent will 
complicate the diagnosis. There is also a very rapid loss of 
hair, chiefly on the back, ears, and neck. The red points next 
form vesicles that burst spontaneously, or else are ruptured 
either by the dog himself or by collision with some object ; the 
exudation drying and forming crusts that sometimes attain a 
very great thickness. There is also usually a peculiar mass of 
bran-like scales or scurf that grows over the upper eyelids. In 
old cases the skin becomes very dry, and what little hair is left 
hangs matted together in a tangled mass. The rapid spread of 
the red points is caused by] the. parasites being conveyed on 
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the claws in scratching, or else in the bedding, to different parts 
of the body. All these symptoms, however, can only be looked 
upon in the light of aids to the diagnosis, as they cannot be relied 
upon with certainty,—our sheet-anchor in determining the pre- 
sence of this disease being the microscope. It may at first be 
thought to be an easy task to procure a specimen of acari from 
dogs; but my experience in the matter is to the contrary, having 
had on more than one occasion to make several scrapings before 
an individual could be obtained. This is more particularly the 
case in cold weather, or if the dog has been newly washed. Ger- 
lach says, “ The finding of these insects has as yet been attended 
with great difficulty ; in man, however, it is easily done by fol- 
lowing the little grooves on fresh papilla, and especially in the 
larger tracks, at the blind end of which there may or may not 
be nodules or vesicles. It has not been possible heretofore for 
veterinary surgeons to discover these parasites with certainty, 
because the various insects and their chief characters have not 


' been known, and they have not been regarded as the ontological 


cause of Scabies.” The various procedures to find the acari are 
as follows :— 

(1) Animals are placed in the sun and carefully examined : 
the acari do not get on the surface of the epidermic scales, and on 
the hairs, as dermatodectes do, and these latter can be seen with 
the naked eye. 

(2) The sarcoptes are found below the scabs or scales, which 
may be so adherent to the skin that on being removed it bleeds. 
The dermatodectes are observed, after the animals have been 
exposed to the sun, on the outer part of these scabs, but the 
sarcoptes are only seen on the inner. The scabs examined 
should always be fresh, and they may be laid on black paper in 
a warm place in the sun, and then examined by a hand-glass, 
embracing a wide field of vision. The small sarcoptes are only 
discovered when the cuticle has been removed with the scab. 

(3) The sarcoptes are most easily and certainly found when 
the scabs are laid with their under surface uppermost on the arm. 
In the course of about twelve hours they pass from the scales to 
the arm, and burrow into the skin at the part covered by the 
scab. On removing the latter, the parasite is seen as a minute 
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white spot on a somewhat reddened skin, or on a small red 
papule. With the point of a needle the white summit of the 
epidermic vesicle is to be punctured, and the sarcoptes can then 
be obtained. If the inflammatory nodule be allowed to pass to 
the state of a vesicle, then the mite is rarely found. If there are 
only a few acari on the scales applied tothe arm, the red points 
or nodules are only seen next day, and before the appearance of 
this eruption the insects are not, as a rule, to be found on the 
skin ; if, however, many of the parasites exist on the scales, then 
in the course of a few hours they may be obtained on the arm. 
The dermatodectes, especially of cattle and horses, are very 
readily found in a similar way. Sometimes the scabs need only 
be on the human skin one hour. 

The symbiotes are not discovered by this procedure, but they 
are readily obtained from beneath the scabs by laying the latter 
on paper in the sun, where next day they are found in small 
clusters. When the sarcoptes are sought by placing scabs on the 
skin of the arm, lest any should have remained behind, the skin 
should be rubbed with a little oil of turpentine. 

With the other forms of parasites mentioned, this precaution is 
unnecessary. When the sarcoptis has been discovered by means 
of a lens, it should be placed on a slide in a drop of oil. The 
preparation should be first placed under an inch objective, and 
search made for the parasite; afterwards, it may be viewed 
under a higher power. 

Treatment—Begin by washing the dog with soft soap and 
warm water, scrubbing him with a soft brush, and if any accu- 
mulations of scales remain, break them down with the finger nail ; 
this washing must be performed thoroughly, so as to soften the 
skin, remove any dried and clotted discharge, and to get rid of 
as many crusts under which the acari lurk as possible; also to 
allow of a better action on the skin of the medicament employed. 
The dressings that are in use are very numerous, and generally 
practitioners are partial to one oftheir own. But in making use 
of any one of them, the kind of dog must be taken into conside- 
ration. If the case is of long standing, it will be of great service 
to shave the hair off (particularly if a long-coated dog), if a 
sufficiently smooth surface for the action of the razor can be 
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obtained, which is not often the case, but if not, a large quantity 
can be removed by clipping. The dressing most commonly used 
is sulphur ointment, and in general it is quite sufficient, provided 
the whole of the affected parts are dressed, so that none of the 
acari escape. It may be rendered more effectual by the addi- 
tion of caustic potash or soda, which will break down the thick 
incrustations, and allow the sulphur a wider sphere of action. 
Sulphur ointment has the advantage of being perfectly harmless, 
and the small quantity that the dog might lick off himself would 
not hurt him, which is a great consideration ; for no matter how 
carefully the animal may be tied up or muzzled, he is almost 
certain to get a small quantity into his mouth. McDougal’s 
glycerine sheep-dip has been recommended ; it is certainly a good 
application for sheep, the active principle being carbolic acid, 
and the mixture being fixed to the coat by the size contained in 
it; but of its value in the case of the dog, I have not had suffi- 
cient experience to speak with any degree of certainty. If it is 
used, it should be borne in mind that on some animals it has a 
peculiar and very fatal toxic effect, producing death if not very 
quickly removed. Gerlach considers creosote the best agent for 
animals with short hair, and a decoction of tobacco for those 
with woolly coats. The great objection, however, to creosote is 
that of its odour, its liability to turn the hair of a dingy yellow 
colour, and to give it a harsh texture, particularly so in white 
terriers. It should be used diluted with twenty-five to thirty 
parts of oil. Professor Gamgee gives the following formulz : 
Creosote 1} parts, spt. vini rect. 15 parts, water 11 to 14 parts. 
This lotion to be applied twice or thrice, with intervals of a day 
or two. The decoction of tobacco is made by pouring 25 or 
30 parts of hot water over one of the leaf; in this a dog can be 
immersed for from five to ten minutes without any injury; but 
a stronger decoction of from 1 part to 5 or 10 will poison many 
domestic animals, especially the ox. This preparation is greatly 
to be recommended, on account of its cheapness and the ease 
with which it is prepared ; it is best applied warm. Petroleum 
and spirit of tar have been advocated ; they are cheap and easily 
obtained, but are objectionable on account of the smell. Staves- 
acre seeds make a very good application for pet house-dogs, as 
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they do not smell or discolour the hair ; they should be digested 
in olive oil at a temperature of 100° Fahr., in the proportion of I to 
8 parts. Various preparations of mercury are in use, the most 
common being the blue mercurial ointment or common “ blue 
butter,” and the green iodide of mercury ointment. Both these 
agents require to be used cautiously, on account of the great 
danger of their being absorbed, and producing salivation. They 
are only fit to be used when a small portion of the skin is 
affected ; then the ointment is to be carefully rubbed in all round 
and over the bare spots. In addition to these topical remedies, 
such systemic ones are to be employed as the exigencies of the 
case may require. It is highly probable that the irritation will 
prevent the dog feeding, and reduce him in time to a skeleton ; 
then tonics are indicated. I have found, for dogs in a debilitated 
condition, the liquor arsenicalis in 5-drop doses three times a 
day produce good effects, besides acting as an alterative. Sul- 
phate of quinine, in 3 to 5-grain doses in a little dry sherry, is an 
excellent tonic for small dogs. With these alteratives it may some- 
times be necessary to give a laxative, especially in those cases 
where there is no loss of appetite; it will also serve the purpose 
of clearing the blood from effete materials, and allaying any 
febrile symptoms that may be present. With this object, one of 
the purgative pills before mentioned, or a dose of castor oil, may 
be given—the animal generally lapping up this latter agent in a 
little warm milk. Exercise must not be forgotten ; but of course, 
considering the highly contagious nature of the disease, the 
conditions surrounding the patient must determine the nature of 
this. It has been recommended by some writers to bed the dog 
on pine sawdust, on account of the beneficial results of the tur- 
pentine contained in it. The drawback to this is the tendency 
the sawdust has of sticking to any sore that may be upon the 
body, getting into the coat, and its liability to cake into a hard 
mass by any moisture that may happen to come in contact with 
it. All the advantages from the turpentine, and none of these 
disadvantages, may be obtained by using red pine shavings 
instead of sawdust; they are easily procured, and are cheap. 
The material employed for bedding, however, no matter what it 
is, should be changed at least twice a week, and the old bedding 
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burned. All kennels, etc., that diseased dogs have been in con- 
tact with, should be washed with lime in which carbolic acid has 
been mixed, in the proportion of a pint of the common brown 
acid to a bucketful of the wash; and no kennel should be in- 
habited for at least three weeks, if not longer. 

The next form of “Mange” that I propose to consider is also of 
parasitic origin ; this is the “ Follicular” or “ Pustular Mange,” 
so called in contradistinction to the Scabies or Scurfy Mange. 
It is caused by the presence of a parasite, the acarus or demodex 
folliculorum, in the hair follicles and sebaceous glands. The exist- 
ence of the acarus has long been known, but it is only within late 
years that it has been associated with any disease. Indeed, in the 
first edition of Professor Williams’ work on veterinary surgery, it 
is stated that it does no harm, and in any other work published 
prior to this, that I have come across, no mention is made of the 
subject. Erasmus Wilson states that the parasite is the same 
species that inhabits the sebaceous glands in the human species, 
in whom, he asserts, it is rather difficult (with the exception of 
young children) to find an individual that is not infected with these 
creatures. Of the truth of this statement, however unpleasant, 
there can be no doubt; and the singular fact that in the human 
subject the creature produces little or no ill effects, whereas in 
its canine host it causes one of the most troublesome and _ obsti- 
nate diseases that the veterinarian has to deal with, can, to a 
certain extent, be explained by the body of one being covered 
with hair while in the other it is absent. <A further proof that 
the two parasites are the same, is afforded by the experiment of 
transplanting the acarus from the human subject to the skin of 
the dog; this was done by Gruby, and in this instance the 
disease broke out and spread, the dog living for nearly two years. 
The acarus folliculorum possesses a head, thorax, abdomen, eight 
legs, and a long pointed tail ; it measures from ;\,th to ;},th of an 
inch long, and from ;,th to ;},;th ofan inch broad. The thorax is 
composed of four segments, on each side of which is oneleg. The 
mouth is at the lower part of the head, and is in connection with 
an alimentary canal of considerable length. The head is some- 
what conical, flattened at the top, with two lateral antennze and 
a central proboscis, that are movable at will backwards and 
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forwards. The legs have three joints, with hooks at the ends. 
These parasites are frequently found in great numbers in the 
sebaceous glands and hair follicles—instances being recorded of 
thirty having been discovered in the contents of a single pustule. 
They are always found with their heads towards the bottom of 
the sac, and when in great numbers, they are packed back to 
back, with their feet towards the walls of the ducts. The acari 
are sometimes seen moving about, though very seldom, and then 
at a very slow pace only. 

Symptoms and Diagnosis.—This form of Mange, although the 
existence of the parasite was well known, was considered to be 
incurable until a short time ago. Indeed, Mr. Fleming, in his 
work on “Veterinary Sanitary Science and Police,” describes it 
as such. The reason for this was that the acarus was lodged 
so deep in the follicle that the remedies applied, although some 
were killed, failed to reach all; and though the animal appa- 
rently recovered to a certain extent, in a month or two he was 
as bad as ever. The symptoms in the first stage are rarely 
noticed ; but if they are, it is perceived that there is at first a 
slight irritation, manifested by the animal scratching ; then on 
one or two circumscribed spots the hair falls off, and the skin 
becomes reddened ; this is especially the case with white short- 
haired dogs. The patch may not be entirely denuded of hair, 
afew hairs being sometimes left in the middle; but these are 
ragged and harsh in appearance, and can easily be pulled out by 
the root. Upon these bare patches, small red pimples form, 
that turn into pustules. These pustules eventually burst and 
run together, forming an indolent foul ulcer, with a flaw of thick 
fcetid pus, and sometimes even blood. The skin is red, inflamed, 
and hard, with a peculiar corrugation of the looser portions, and 
gives off a most disagreeable odour. The patches spread most 
rapidly, running into one another, and appearing on parts of the 
body that are easily accessible to the claws, etc. There is great 
falling off in condition—the animal being reduced to skin and 
bones; but the appetite is not impaired,—in fact, the dog is 
generally ravenous for food. 

Diagnosis.—Although the above-mentioned symptoms may be 
of some assistance in determining the nature of the disease, still 
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a positive diagnosis can only be made by the aid of the micro- 
scope: In the first stage, from the inflamed condition of the 
skin, and more particularly so in a white smooth-haired dog, it 
may be mistaken for a case of Eczema rubrum, or “ Red Mange” ; 
and this is still more likely to happen from the extreme difficulty 
in obtaining a specimen of the parasite in this stage. The round 
patches and loss of hair must also not be mistaken for some of 
the forms of Tinea or “Ringworm.” When the pustules have 
burst and crusts form, there is sometimes a resemblance to 
Scabies; but the difference can be distinguished by the forma- 
tion of pustules, and the dog showing more pain than irritation, 
and shaking himself instead of scratching. For microscopic 
examination, one of the pustules should be punctured, and its 
contents squeezed out between the forefinger and thumb-nail, 
and then transferred to a glass slide in a drop of oil. I have 
found it better not to breathe on the covering glass before 
applying it, as the condensed moisture will only tend to increase 
the number of air-bubbles that may be present. The prepara- 
tion should first be examined under an inch objective; and 
when the parasites have been discovered, an individual can 
be examined by the higher power. In the first observation, 
they will look like small fish with a dark outline; but with a 
quarter-inch glass, their distinguishing character can be very 
well made out. After having been preserved some time, the 
parasite becomes very transparent; and if its precise locality in 
the preparation is not marked, it will be very difficult to discover 
it at any future observation. 

Treatment.—For a long time, although the presence of the 
parasite was well known, both in this country and on the Con- 
tinent, it was almost inaccessible to the Mange dressings then in 
ordinary use, and the disease was, in consequence, considered 
incurable. In fact, Mr. Fleming, in his work on “Veterinary 
Sanitary Science and Police” before-mentioned, says: “With 
regard to the treatment of Follicular Scabies, the situation of 
the dermodex renders it almost inaccessible to parasiticidal 
remedies; the disease it engenders is therefore looked upon as 
extremely troublesome, and in the majority of cases almost 
beyond a cure. Often when it is believed to be extinguished, it 
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reappears in all its virulency in one or two months. Nevertheless, 
Ziirn asserts that he has frequently succeeded with an ointment 
composed of one part of benzoin to four of lard. Weiss recom- 
mends the inunction of essence of juniper. Zundel states that 
the balsam of Peru has often yielded good results, when the 
malady was not of too long duration; he having employed it 
dissolved in alcohol—one part to thirty. He has also used 
the green ointment of mercury with success, as well as the 
nitrate of silver ointment. Hofer speaks highly of an ointment 
composed of carbolic acid; and Vogel prescribes a solution of 
caustic potash.” Thus the disease defied the action of all these 
remedies, although the two last mentioned seem to have been 
the best. The first account of any cure that I am able to find, 
is in the Veterinary Fournal for September, 1875, in an article 
published by Mr. W. Hunting. He says that, having treated 
several cases unsuccessfully, he consulted Mr. Duguid, of the 
Brown Institution, and they worked together, treating several 
cases with preparations of mercury, sulphur, iodine, carbolic 
acid, etc., without success. It then occurred to them that, as 
the parasites were so deeply seated, the epidermis must be 
softened sufficiently to allow the agent to reach them. A 
mixture of creosote, solution of caustic potash, and oil was then 
tried ; and, in Mr. Hunting’s own words, “its action was soon 
most marked.” Carbolic acid, with the oil and liquor potasse, 
was not so effectual as the creosote. The whole of the body 
should be shaved, if possible, as the absence of hair gives greater 
scope for the action of the lotion, and seems also to be injurious 
to the parasites. The following is the formula: ‘ Creosote, 3iv. ; 
olive oil, Svij.; liquor potassz, 3j.; mix the creosote and oil first, 
then add the liquor potasse. Dress the affected spots about 
twice a week, and allow longer intervals as the skin becomes 
soft and tender. I have only used the above a few times, as 
unfortunately a cure will take from two to three months, and 
even longer, before the hair grows again, and the owners being 
informed of the fact, generally prefer to have their animals 
destroyed. But in the few cases that I myself have treated, 
the lotion has been a complete success, and I have known other 
cases that have been treated in a like manner in which a cure 
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was completed. The disease is contagious, though not so much 
so as Scabies; but still it is not advisable to put dogs into an 
infected kennel until it has been left empty for some consider- 
able time, and washed down with boiling water and carbolic 
acid. Boiling water should also be plentifully thrown over the 
floor and on the benches, and the whole should be whitewashed 
over, some carbolic acid being mixed in the wash. The bedding 
should be frequently changed, and the old burned—fine shavings 
being the best material. The general comfort of the animal 
should be attended to; the appetite being very great, the food 
should be nourishing and easily digested ; a dose of laxative 
medicine may sometimes be necessary. It is hardly necessary 
to state that the patient should be kept from other dogs; and 
although exercise is necessary, this can be given in hand. 

The third and last form of “ Mange” that I shall allude to, is 
that known as Eczema rubrum, or “Red Mange.” This belongs 
to the non-parasitic class of diseases, and is consequently non- 
contagious. Eczema is the effect of some irritant that is applied 
to the animal either externally or internally, and it is characterised 
by a number of small vesicles on the skin, usually crowded close 
together. This stage, however, is seldom seen in practice, there 
usually being a sore, caused by the scratching of the dog. This 
sore is usually very sluggish in healing ; a thick exudation runs 
from it, and mats the hair in the neighbourhood. This is especially 
the case in a part of the body that has extensive motion, or on 
the elbow, where the sore would be very much aggravated. In 
the human subject, Eczema begins with a sense of stiffness, heat, 
and itching ; and from the motions of the dog, it is but fair to 
presume that he suffers in the same manner. These symptoms 
are followed by a reddened appearance of the skin, which is rough 
to the touch. This stage of the disease is likely to be mistaken 
for an Erythema; but it is not so, for if a fold of the skin be 
pinched up between the thumb and forefinger, and then examined 
by a lens held up to the light, the apparent roughness will be 
found due to the presence of a number of minute bladders or 
vesicles, containing a clear, pellucid, serous fluid. If these vesicles 
remain unbroken for two or three days, the contained serum will 
become cloudy and opaque; but this is seldom the case, the 
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irritation causing the animal to scratch the vesicles, and these 
being ruptured, the serum escapes, and drying about the hair, 
forms crusts. These vesicles are frequently of a black or dark 
colour, owing to particles of dust drying in them. The escaped 
fluid seems to possess some irritating property, as it excoriates 
the surface of the skin over which it flows, leaving it in an 
inflamed and irritated condition. As the disease progresses, 
this discharge becomes thicker and more adhesive, stiffening 
the hair in the vicinity, the skin at the same time giving off 
a most fcetid odour. This, together with the putrefaction of 
the discharge, gives rise to a serious complication—particularly 
so in the case of long-haired dogs. The eruption thus continues 
in patches, until at length the whole body is one mass of sores 
from head to tail. In chronic cases the skin is dry, red, and 
covered with white crusts, with deep fissures between them, in 
the folds of the skin and the bend of the joints. The vessels of 
the skin become enlarged in these chronic cases; and by this 
increased supply of blood, the epithelial crusts become enor- 
mously increased, causing the skin to have a tense, tough feel, 
and to become very much thickened, the hair to fall off—and, in 
fact,when thus chronic, the disease resolves itself into Dermatoditis. 
This chronic Red Mange has been called Eczema impetiginodes ; 
the skin is described as being very red and swollen, and the 
vesicles being apt to run together, with tumefaction over the 
scrotum, inside the arms, and on the back; as well as on those 
parts naturally denuded of hair. Eczema is sometimes seen inside 
the ear, and is then apt to be mistaken for “ Canker”; but there 
are always some eczematous patches on other parts of the body, 
whereas “Canker” is confined to the ear alone. In Aural Eczema, 
the disease usually affects the skin of these parts, gradually ex- 
tending inwards. The calibre of the meatus is narrowed—often 
so much so that it is completely stopped up; and if the ear is 
not frequently washed out, the watery or milky fluid that is dis- 
charged is apt to have a very bad odour. A form of Eczema 
caused by the incautious administration of mercury, either ex- 
ternally or internally, is called Eczema Mercuriale, or Hydrargia. 
The symptoms are the hair falling off in round patches, which 
become red and irritable, and from which a secretion oozes. 
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This eruption occurs chiefly inside the legs and on the scrotum, 
together with constitutional symptoms,—loss of appetite, saliva- 
tion, dulness, and most offensive breath and exhalations from 
the skin. 

Treatment.—Eczema rubrum is generally, if not always, due 
to derangement of the digestive system, caused by errors in 
feeding. A very common cause is excessive feeding on oat- 
meal; and I am satisfied that, in several instances, I have traced 
the cause to feeding on dog-biscuits of an inferior quality. If 
the disease is due to systemic causes, the discharge must not be 
checked from the skin before a counter-discharge is established, 
by increasing some natural excretion. In this case a strong 
purgative is clearly indicated. I have usually given a dose of 
castor oil, varying from four drachms to two ounces; some prac- 
titioners recommend jalap or calomel, but I prefer castor oil, as 
it is more bland and less irritating to the intestine—which is 
most important, considering the febrile state of the animal. It 
also serves a second purpose, for as the patients are generally 
over-fed and plethoric, it acts as a slight nauseant and furthers the 
depletive process. In prescribing a local application, avoid any 
irritant, the object being to constrict the vessels and thus dry 
up the discharge by means of an astringent. If there are only 
one or two small patches, sulphate of zinc—thirty or forty grains 
to the ounce of water—may be used ; but if there is a large sur- 
face, tannic acid had better be substituted. If there is much 
itching, an ounce each of tincture of opium and solution of bella- 
donna, with about a quart of soft water, will be useful in allaying 
it. The ointment of oxide of zinc is a good astringent in the 
more chronic cases, where no moisture is present. It is made 
by adding eighty grains of zinc oxide to an ounce of benzoated 
lard, which has been previously melted. The directions for pre- 
paring the benzoated lard, according to the “ British Pharma- 
copeeia,” are: “Take of prepared lard, one pound ; benzoin, 
reduced to a coarse powder, 160 grains ; melt the lard by the 
heat of a water-bath, add the benzoin, and frequently stirring 
them together, continue the application of heat for two hours; 
finally, remove the residual benzoin by straining.” In some 
cases of Eczema, I have noticed a peculiar fcetid condition of 
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the faces, and great irregularity of the bowels. In these, the 
administration of twenty to thirty grain doses of hyposulphite 
of soda has a very beneficial result. The administration of 
arsenic must also be persevered in until physiological symptoms 
appear. The best preparation is the liquor arsenicalis. It is 
prepared by taking arsenious acid, one drachm ; carbonate of 
potash, one ounce; and water, twelve ounces; mix and boil 
slowly till the arsenic is dissolved, and strain when cold. Each 
ounce will contain five grains of arsenic; the dose is thirty to 
sixty drops, two or three times a day; and to prevent vomition, 
it should be given on a full stomach. If the animal is.in low 
condition, two to five grain doses of sulphate of iron, or three 
to five grains of sulphate of quinine, given daily, will be found a 
useful tonic. It may perhaps be worth while, in passing, to remark 
an extraordinary notion that exists among ignorant people— 
that “ Red Mange” in the dog, and Foot-and-mouth Disease in 
cattle, are one and the same complaints. How this notion has 
arisen I am at a loss to understand, unless from a confusion in 
the names Eczema rubrum and Epizobtic eczema. 


ANTHRAX IN YOUNG HORSES. 
BY A, E. MACGILLIVRAY, V.S., BANFF, N.B. 


THE occurrence of anthracoid affections in horses, in this 
country, is sufficiently rare to warrant the chronicling of such 
when they do appear. No apology is therefore necessary in 
offering the readers of the Veterinary Fournal the following 
remarks. 

A correspondent of mine—Mr. A. Gunn, V.S., Balloan, Beauly 
—furnishes me with details of four cases which have come under 
his notice, some of them quite recently, and two of them in his 
own practice; and from Mr. Gunn’s description of the symptoms 
and history of the cases, I have no hesitation in designating the 
disease Anthrax. 

Before giving the particulars of these cases, I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to refer to several writers who have recorded the 
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occurrence of cases of an analogous description. In the second 
volume of Fleming’s “ Veterinary Sanitary Science,” Anthrax in 
the horse is minutely described in all its phases. During the 
latter part of 1875, an outbreak of equine Anthrax occurred in 
Australia ; great numbers succumbed ; and the symptoms were 
precisely like those met in Mr. Gunn’s cases (see the Veterinary 
Fournal for October, 1875). Mr. W. E. Litt, of Shrewsbury, in 
the same Yournal for January, 1876, gives a case of a four-year- 
old cart-colt, which presented a distinct resemblance to the four 
cases here related. In the Veterinary Fournal for December, 
1876, Mr. R. Poyser, of “The Carabineers,” gives an excellent 
report as to the prevalence of the disease in India; and the 
symptoms he enumerates are quite in accordance with those of 
Mr. Gunn’s cases. 

In writing to me, Mr. Gunn says: “Oblige me with your 
opinion on the following cases, one of which I had the other 
night ;” and then goes into full details. 

It seems the animals attacked were four colts, varying from 
one to four years old. All were at different places, and attacked 
at different times; and all succumbed to the disease. The 
symptoms, nearly alike in all, were as follows: pulse 90 to 100, 
and soft; temperature 103° to 105° F.; disease externally 
entirely confined to the head and face; much swelling about 
the face and in the submaxillary space and contiguous parts ; 
swelling in some parts at times hot and painful; mucous mem- 
branes injected and of a livid hue ; dark-coloured foetid discharge 
from the nostrils; a great quantity of clear ropy saliva flowing 
from the mouth; the animal could walk and turn about quite 
easily, but could not eat—owing possibly to the painful swellings ; 
the breathing from same cause difficult. 

In the two cases attended by Mr. Gunn, the swellings com- 
menced very suddenly ; and all four patients died, as stated before. 
No post-mortem examination was made. 

In so far as is known, says Mr. Gunn, all the colts were fed 
and treated in the ordinary way in which such colts are managed. 
He does not mention, however, if Anthrax (or Charbon) was 
prevalent amongst other classes of stock on [the farms where 
these colts died. 
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I have met with a great many cases in young cattle, from 
three months to two years old, presenting all the symptoms 
described above; and in every case death took place within 
forty-eight hours --generally within twenty-four hours. In fact, 
any experienced practitioner must know how common it is for 
Anthrax (Charbon or Quarter-IIl) to attack young stock about 
the head, and the head alone. 

Isolated cases of Anthrax in cattle are also so very common 
as to occasion no surprise at the same disease occurring in the 
case of the four colts referred to. The only suggestion I would 
offer to Mr. Gunn, in this respect, would be to ascertain if any 
“ Quarter-IIl” had occurred at the same time amongst the cattle 
on the farms where these colts died. 

I am confident that a good many cases of internal Anthrax 
(Charbonous Fever, without eruption) occur in the horse, are 
followed by sudden death, and on /ost-mortem examination are 
said to be Inflammation of the Bowels! True, Inflammation of 
the Bowels, either Enteritis or Peritonitis, does not cause such a 
sudden collapse of the vital powers, and is more amenable to 
treatment than are those sudden attacks (with colicky pains) of 
internal Anthracoid Fever without eruption, and which almost 
always cause death in from six to twenty-four hours. 

In Williams’ “Veterinary Medicine,” we have a very inter- 
esting translation from the French, by Mr. James Anderson of 
Glasgow, on charbonous diseases, to which I may refer the 
reader for much valuable matter on this subject. 

When making /ost-mortem examinations of horses dying thus 
suddenly, after severe suffering from colicky pains ending in 
delirium or at times coma, I have often been struck by the large 
patches of yellowish infiltration, streaked with blood, about 
the inguinal region, pectoral region, at various points here and 
there over the body, and in the areolar tissue beneath the skin; 
and taking these into consideration, together with the appear- 
ances presented internally (abdominal and thoracic)—such as 
black, thickened and infiltrated bowels, discoloured mesentery, 
bloody effusion, often enlarged and disorganised spleen, and, 
even though opened immediately after death, a most abominable 
effluvia—I have been forced to conclude, in my own mind, that 
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Anthrax, or in other words “ Charbonous Fever,” had caused 
death. 

The subject is well worth extensive investigation, from some 
one with plenty of spare time. % 


[That Anthrax in its various forms attacks animals in this 
country—and particularly the herbivora—there is abundant 
evidence to prove; and that it was perhaps more prevalent 
in early times, we might infer from the historical evidence 
furnished in “ Animal Plagues,” where we find that the malady 
was most destructive to animals, and scarcely less terrible to 
mankind by transmission, which could so readily take place 
in those primitive ages. The disease is a most interesting one 
to study, and particularly with reference to its bearings on the 
germ theory of disease. Its symptomatology is tolerably well 
described in the works alluded to by our valued correspondent, 
and the microscopical lesions are also alluded to in detail. 
But in this malady, more perhaps than in any other, the value 
of the microscope is best demonstrated. Our numerous trans- 
lations and references prove this; and when any doubt exists 
as to whether a disease is anthracoid in its nature, we would 
counsel recourse to this instrument, which should be familiar to 
every veterinary surgeon. The presence of the Bacillus anthracts 
in the blood is diagnostic of the disease. 

We require a careful examination of the blood in the so-called 
Black Quarter ; and if any member of the profession has an 
opportunity of sending us a very small quantity obtained from 
a living animal, and enclosed in a hermetically sealed capillary 
tube, or in a very small phial filled and sealed, we shall feel 
much indebted. ] 





FLEMING TESTIMONIAL FUND. 


A MEETING of the Provisional Committee of the Fleming Testimonial Fund 
was held at the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, on February 18th, 
the President, Major-General Sir Frederick Fitzwygram, Bart., in the chair. 
Resolutions were passed, to the effect that the time had arrived when steps 
should be taken to carry out the proposed testimonial, and also that circulars 
should be issued and advertisements inserted in certain specified journals 
and newspapers to that effect. (See advertisement in the present issue of 
the Veterinary Fournal.) 
R. WARD, F.R.C.V.S. 
VOL, VI. 13 
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Editorial. 
THE CONTAGIOUS (ANIMALS) DISEASES BILL. 


Our readers will observe from the Parliamentary intelligence reported 
elsewhere, that at last there is a prospect of the recognition by Govern- 
ment of the services which can be rendered by veterinary science, and 
that the prevention and suppression of some of the more destructive 
diseases, which are so ruinous and harassing to our agriculture and 
serious to the public, are likely to be attempted with some earnestness, 
and, we may say, with much hope of at least partial success. For a 
long time we have stood almost alone in the profession in urging the 
great necessity there existed for efficient measures to combat these 
grave disorders ; and during the last eight years we have seized every 
opportunity of pointing out, not only the absurdity of the measures in 
force, but the positive injury and hardship which attended their execu- 
tion. More especially have we insisted on the institution of a veterinary 
sanitary organization directed by central authority, and composed of the 
most competent veterinarians the country could produce. We have also 
indicated the functions of this organization, and laid down rules for the 
guidance of its officials, as well as the manner in which contagious 
maladies should be combated. It is, therefore, with some degree of 
gratification that we announce an approach to our scheme, and that 
the country is at length to receive some of the benefits which can be 
conferred by veterinary sanitary science. 

We need not now inquire how it comes to pass that England is the 
last country in Europe to institute such an organization, and to take 
something like effective precautions against preventable diseases which 
have robbed her of millions of pounds, and have proved so injurious to her 
agriculture. The reason might be given in a few words,—the neglect of 
veterinary science by this country, and consequently the backwardness of 
that science. For nearly forty years, at least two most hurtful scourges 
—cContagious Pleuro-pneumonia and Foot-and-Mouth Disease—have 
prevailed ; and it may be asserted that until a few years ago nothing 
whatever was done to limit their ravages, while the measures recently 
adopted have proved futile. When these maladies first invaded England 
nothing was known of their history; and, notwithstanding the most 
palpable evidence of their extension being solely due to their infective 
properties, the opinion entertained by those who were supposed to have 
most knowledge, was that they were due to “ something in the air.” This 
was the notion entertained, we believe, by a veterinary adviser of the 
Government ; and we need not wonder, when such was. the case, that 
nothing was done to diminish the prevalence of these disorders. Anti- 
quated notions such as this have prevailed, and, we fear, still prevail, even 
in our profession, as to preventable diseases, and the relations towards 
them of veterinary science. ‘There is only too abundant evidence that 
some authorities consider that the chief functions of the veterinary 
surgeons are to “blister, physic, and glyster” sick animals, according 
to the precepts of fifty years ago, and that sanitary science has but 
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little place in their minds. Fortunately, these men have now but little 
influence, and they are left behind. We say fortunately,—because there 
can be no doubt whatever that their notions and their influence have 
had a most disastrous effect, not only on the progress of veterinary 
medicine, but also on the agriculture of this country. 

We shall reserve our comments on the Bill introduced into the 
House of Lords by the Duke of Richmond, until it shall have under- 
gone discussion in the House of Commons, where its clauses may 
sustain very material modification. We may now, however, give it as 
our opinion, that though some of the most important of the proposed 
measures are not so thorough, or likely to be effective, as we should 
desire, yet that, as a whole, they will go a long way towards achieving 
the great object for which they were devised, provided always that they 
are carefully and rigidly enforced. The veterinary profession must feel 
particularly interested in this important advance in sanitary science; and 
the opportunity it will give its members of largely benefiting the public 
is to us a great source of satisfaction. Hitherto veterinary surgeons 
have formed only a small proportion of the inspectors employed through- 
out the country—by far the larger number being policemen, quacks, or 
anything else. Though the late veterinary adviser of the Privy Council, 
in giving evidence before the last Select Committee on Cattle Diseases, 
appears to have expressed himself as quite satisfied with this state of 
affairs, yet, as in several other important matters, the Government is 
not ; for it is now proposed, in the present Bill, that none but veterinary 
surgeons are to be employed by local authorities as inspectors. This is 
certainly a great boon to the profession, and it will prove no less an 
advantage to the public. 

The Bill is in no sense whatever what some politicians, either from 
mental perversity or for party purposes, call a protectionist device, 
intended to give farmers a monopoly in the meat market. It is simply 
a Bill for the prevention and suppression of most destructive maladies ; 
and we trust the profession will exert itself to the utmost in assisting 
to carry it through both Houses of Parliament. 





CATTLE INSPECTORS IN AUSTRALIA. 


WE have frequently referred to the subject of animal diseases in our colonies, 
and to the necessity for adopting proper measures for the exclusion of those 
maladies which might be imported from without, or the suppression of those 
which are already prevalent within their boundaries. The animal wealth of 
some of our dependencies is very great, and in fact constitutes their chief 
value and importance. 

The prevention or suppression of contagious disorders is, therefore, with 
them a matter of great moment,—the welfare of these colonies being so 
closely related to the prosperity of our great empire. For this reason it is 
that Australia has been so often alluded to by us, as it is, of all the colonies, 
the one whose material progress is most closely dependent on its live stock. 
In the last number of the ¥ournal, we drew attention to the agitation now 
existing among stock-raisers in that country, with regard to the prohibition 
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of importation of cattle from this and other regions, and insisted on the 
necessity for instituting an effective veterinary sanitary organization, with 
qualified veterinary surgeons to carry out the necessary preventive or sup- 
pressive measures. Until this is done, Australia certainly cannot with safety 
permit foreign animals to enter her ports, neither can she free herself from 
the disorders which now diminish her flocks and herds in number or value, 
and cause inconvenience and hardship. 

It is true that a kind of inspection has been in existence for some time,— 
and in some parts it has proved useful to a certain extent,—but it would 
appear that the majority, if not all, of the inspectors are non-qualified men, 
and that it is some of these who most strenuously oppose importation of 
exotic stock, and go in with all their force for a system of blind protection. 
Perhaps the reason for their doing so is owing to the suggestion that, should 
importation be allowed, inspection and quarantine must be rigidly carried out 
at the ports, and that only competent veterinary surgeons shall be employed. 
This some of the present inspectors seem to dread, as it would appear that 
many of them receive large salaries for performing what we would surmise to 
be light duty ; and we need not therefore be astonished to find one of these 
gentlemen, who occupies a comfortable and very remunerative post at 
Melbourne, one of the leaders in the proctectionist movement, and at times 
indulging himself by depreciating the character or abilities of veterinary 
surgeons. from recent information, we have reason to believe that at least 
one of the Australian colonies is moving in the right direction, and that there 
is a probability that it will avail itself of the services of trained veterinary 
surgeons to carry out those sanitary measures for which scientific knowledge 
of a special kind is absolutely necessary. The grounds for this belief are 
furnished in the evidence which comes to hand by almost every mail, and 
more particularly in the following editorial remarks which appear in a recent 
issue of the Melbourne Leader :— 

** Tt will be satisfactory to stock-owners to know that the Chief Secretary, 
in whose department the matter lies, has expressed his intention of remedying 
during the recess the defects of the above measure. With the suggestion 
made in Parliament, and partially adopted by Mr. Berry, that the total cost 
of working the Act should be borne by stock-owners, we do not at present 
propose to deal, but would refer specially to the urgent need that exists for 
reform in the class of inspectors employed. At present the department is 
totally devoid of that knowledge, the possession of which should form the 
first requirement in the qualification of those whose duty it is to prevent, 
detect, and cure the diseases that may arise among the stock of the colony. 
The officers of the department, from its head downwards, have been 
appointed without any regard to veterinary knowledge. As was pointed out 
by one member, the officers were first appointed under the Scab Act; and 
notwithstanding the fact that Scab does not now exist in the colony, they still 
draw their salaries for duties supposed to be performed under that measure. 
From a return furnished to Parliament as to the particulars of the working of 
the Diseases in Stock Act since December, 1872, up to June, 1877, it was 
made to appear that the total cost for the four years and a half amounted to 
£14,735, as compared with a revenue of £35,747 for the same period—the 
latter obtained by a charge of 1s. per head collected on horses and cattle, 
and 1d. per head upon sheep coming into the colony. It was ascertained 
that this return did not convey a true statement of the situation, as inspectors 
whose names appeared under the Stock Act as receiving £50 and £25 
per annum were receiving under the Scab Act salaries of £750 and £500 per 
annum respectively. The chief inspector, it appears, whose name is found 
under the Diseases in Stock Act as receiving £50, has a total salary of 
upwards of £800; while about ten sub-inspectors, who are made ostensibly 
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to receive £25 each under the Diseases in Stock Act, have in fact annual 
salaries of £540 each. The total cost of the department, stated by the 
return to amount to £14,735 for the period of four years and a half, extending 
from December 1872 to June 1877, is found in reality to amount to a 
total of £45,000, or at the rate of £10,000 per annum, which is about 
£2000 in excess of the receipts. Our contention at present, however, 
is not against the amount expended, but that value is not received for 
the money. Men who were originally appointed to deal with Scab in 
sheep are, now that Scab is non-existent, permitted to draw their -salaries 
as officers under the Diseases in Stock Act, for which position we submit 
they are incompetent. Scab in sheep is an insect which is detected on 
the animal by means of a magnifying glass, and its detection does not 
involve the possession of any veterinary knowledge on the part of the 
inspector ; but it is a different matter when the business to be dealt with 
comprises the hundred and one diseases which animal flesh is heir to. 
It may not, perhaps, be indispensable that the political heads of the 
departments should be professional men; but what would be said of 
permanent and sub-heads being appointed, without professional knowledge, 
to the Education, Railway, Water Supply, Public Works, Land Survey, Law, 
Observatory, or any other branch of the public service? Then why should 
the important department dealing with the valuable stock interests of the 
colony be treated exceptionaliy? The answer would appear to be that Mr. 
Curr, having originally been appointed as head of the Scab department—a 
post which did not involve technical qualifications—must now, so as not to 
inconvenience an old officer, be allowed to retain the place of head of the 
department dealing with the diseases of stock in Victoria, notwithstanding 
that he is unfitted for the position. We do not say that every officer in the 
department should be a veterinarian. Doubtless with proper heads and sub- 
heads to direct matters generally, much of the detail work could be carried 
out by the present non-professional staff. There can be no question, 
however, as to the necessity for a professional man as supreme director, and 
being responsible to no other authority than the political head of the depart- 
ment. This, and say four or five veterinary sub-inspectors, working in com- 
bination with the present lay element, would, we submit, fully meet the 
requirements of the case. It is urged by Mr. Curr that he can avail himself 
of professional advice when it is required ; but the objection to this is that he, 
a non-professional, has the option of discarding professional advice when it 
does not tally with his own opinion. Then, owing to the want of veterinary 
sub-inspectors distributed throughout the colony, disease has the chance of 
getting itself well established before anything is heard of it. A statement 
made in Parliament last week as to the progress of stock diseases throughout 
the colony, was called in question by a stock-owner ; but our contention is 
that the stock-owners themselves are, for obvious reasons, the last persons 
who will disclose the presence of disease, and that we have not at present a 
department that can detect it.” 

In her resolve to protect herself from the ravages of preventable diseases by 
instituting sanitary measures and enlisting the services of duly qualified 
veterinary surgeons, Australia is following in the wake of all enlightened 
European countries. 





VETERINARY HONOURS.—It gives us much pleasure to announce that our 
distinguished colleague in the French army, M. Mégnin, has been highly 
commended by the Académie des Sciences, for his “ Monograph on the 
Tribe of Psoric Sarcoptidz.” 
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JProceedings of Ceterinary AHedical Societies, etc. 
CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


AT a meeting of the above Society, held at 10, Red Lion Square, W.C., 
January 17th, at seven p.m., the President in the chair, 

Mr. ROALFE Cox brought forward an assortment of nails, buttons, and 
pieces of small ironware, found in the colon ofa horse. There was no his- 
tory afforded, other than a perverted appetite and non-mastication of the 
food—oats especially. He also directed attention to the use of terebine as a 
dressing for wounds. 

Mr. J. H. STEEL then read an interesting paper on the prevention and 
cure of Rabies ; after which, in the discussion, Mr. FLEMING expressed the 
pleasure he felt at the subject being introduced, as it had enlisted so much 
attention at the present time. It went to show the value of veterinary 
science, and its influence on sanitary legislation. Legislative measures must 
depend on the public knowledge of the disease to be suppressed. There was 
much debateable matter to debate on—especially the spontaneous generation 
theosy, where even the highest authorities were not agreed ; and legislation 
must be imperfect while such belief prevailed. He did not see the possibility 
of rigid isolation for the period of seven months: those who dealt with the 
isolation of larger animals would admit the difficulty in their seclusion ; and 
in the case of the dog, which abounded everywhere, it would be moreso. Then 
the period was a long one, and likely to be useless, as the period of incuba- 
tion was sometimes twelve months. The experience on the Continent was 
in favour of a high tax; he considered the present tax too low, and that a 
shepherd’s dog, being useful, was worth paying for; with regard to those kept 
merely for pleasure, it was a luxury the owner could afford to pay for, even 
at a higher rate. The spontaneous theory was untenable, from the fact of 
the immunity of certain countries. In muzzling he had no faith as a preven- 
tive. The treatment was a serious question, every form having failed ; the 
supposed curative curare was a dangerous one, requiring the greatest watch- 
fulness ; and if given for any length of time, almost certain of producing death. 
It was ascertained that the lesions of the central nerves were so great and 
marked that it was questionable if restorative function could be produced. 
If treated by the salivary glands, bitten animals had been salivated with 
mercury without success. On the question of noremedy being possible, and 
the humanity of taking the life of the hydrophobic subject, he was astonished 
that it was advocated. He doubted not that in medicine eventually would 
be found remedies for all diseases, and that efforts at finding a cure would be 
made till successful. He feared the disease was not always localised, as 
they had been told ; for in the case of a cow bitten on the tail, and there only, 
which was shortly after amputated, it did not save the animal’s life. That 
there were many obscure points he admitted, but he knew of no instance 
where, with well-marked symptoms, recovery had ensued. He thought the 
veterinary profession had it in their power to do an immense amount towards 
dispelling ignorance and increasing the public knowledge of the malady. 
He was not aware that suction had produced harm ; but he knew it cleaned 
wounds without danger to the operator, and would not hesitate to resort to 
it, for himself or another. He regretted the idea was promulgated, as it 
lessened the victim’s chances of recovery. Caustics were not, as a rule, 
accessible ; but he had great faith in the actual cautery, because of its ease of 
obtainment,—and while heating the iron suction could still be obtained. 
Excision was more clumsy and painful, and liable to retaint the wound more 
than iron at a white heat. 
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Mr. ROALFE Cox said, it being agreed as advisable to destroy a part in 
immediate contiguity to the wound, and, bearing in mind the tortuous direc- 
tion of the teeth inflicting it, lunar caustic being difficult to introduce, it 
occurred to him that a pipette filled with fluid, and introduced in the wound, 
would be better able to ramify over the surface. 

Mr. HUNTING said that prevention was really the most important point ; 
but it must be undertaken with the idea that it spreads by contagion, for they 
could make no provision for the spontaneous origin. It was a remarkable 
fact that Rabies followed some social convulsion on the Continent of Europe. 
On the Continent Rabies was of constant occurrence, and was reintroduced 
here by persons returning with their pet dogs from a country where it spread 
easier, as there was no sea boundary. The suggestion as to recording the 
premonitory symptoms on the dog-collar, he commended, as it would call 
attention to the need of noticing peculiar changes in the dog, which would be 
valuable, and, from the alarm now general, would cause nearly every one to 
read them. Muzzles he did not agree with, for there were muzzles and 
muzzles, and different ways of fixing them. He believed in the law enforcing 
the use of a collar with name and address—its absence to indicate a stray dog 
or an escaped one. Rabies was a progressive disease, and not an evanescent 
one ; from its appearance till death there was no intermission : supposing 
there were, it would afford a loophole for the disease to escape notice under 
the best-regulated measures. In four days, as a maximum, the dog was dead ; 
so a few days’ detention afforded a reliable means of diagnosis. On the 
question of bite there was no need for special enactments, for the common 
law provides for civil damages, and from injury by a savage dog, if you prove 
the owner’s knowledge. The further discussion was then adjourned, owing 
to the lateness of the hour. 

Professor Pritchard was declared duly elected, and the meeting adjourned. 
Present—nineteen fellows and five visitors. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES’ VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of the above Association was held at the Star Hotel, Worcester, 
on January 14th. The President, Mr. H. J. Cartwright, of Wolverhampton, 
occupied the chair; and among those present were Professor Williams, 
Edinburgh ; Messrs. Thos. Greaves, Manchester; A. B. Proctor, Coventry ; 
F. Blakeway, Stourbridge; J. W. Hill, Wolverhampton; H. R. Perrins, 
Worcester ; J. L. Barling, Hereford ; Wiggins, Market Harborough ; H. M. 
Stanley, Birmingham; Goule, Malvern; O. J. Hills, Leamington; W. 
Carless, Stafford; G. Carless, Worcester; Rose, Alcester; R. Cartwright 
and Beddard, Wolverhampton ; Collett, West Bromwich ; Faulkner, Man- 
chester; Coe, Stoke-upon-Trent; S. D. Newby, Bradford; W. Dale, 
Coventry ; Pinkett, veterinary student. Letters and telegrams stating in- 
ability to attend were received from Messrs. J. Carless, Holne, E. Price, 
jun., Pyatt, E. Stanley, Hodgkins, Bryer, Bowles, and G. Morgan. 

Mr. G. CARLEss, Hon. Sec., proposed the following as new members : 
Professor Pritchard, Royal Veterinary College, London ; Messrs. W. Bryer, 
Cheltenham ; A. Bowles, Abergavenny ; and H. Dale, Coventry. Mr. J. L. 
BARLING proposed Mr. F. W. Barling, Ross, and Mr. C. W. Barling, 
Newnham. ‘They were all unanimously elected. 

The PRESIDENT then delivered the following inaugural address :— 

“FELLOWS AND MEMBERS OF MY PROFESSION,—In rising to address you, 
permit me, in the first place, to thank you for the honour you have conferred 
upon me in electing me your president for the present year. I felt great 
diffidence in accepting this honourable position—one which has been so ably 
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filled for several years. However, with your indulgence, I will endeavour to 
perform its duties, and to the utmost of my ability promote the advancement 
of our profession. There are a great variety of topics which I am anxious to 
discuss in this address, as it is right they should be from time to time brought 
prominently before the profession, so that every member can see what is 
going on in it, and what progress is being made. 

The Royal College and the Schools.—“ The chief interest in our profession 
always centres in the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
and the teaching schools. In alluding to these it will be necessary for me 
to refer to the preliminary examination of the youth as he enters the college. 
This step has become absolutely necessary, and has been adopted at each 
college ; but as now conducted it is open to abuse, and the good that might 
accrue is only in part secured. It should, by all means, be conducted by 
examiners appointed by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, in order 
to secure a uniformity of test, instead of, as at present, the schools appoint- 
ing their own examiners. We find that a student rejected at one of the 
zolleges may present himself before the examiners of another college and be 
admitted. This could not take place if all examinations were presided over 
by one authority. If this arrangement were properly carried out, it would 
raise our profession to a higher status. The lengthened term of study required 
at college has been found necessary in consequence of the greater number of 
subjects taught, and each subject being taught more fully than in the past. 
There are now five sessions, or what are called five terms, instead of two 
sessions as formerly. 

The New Charter.—“The new Charter provides that the annual meeting 
shall be held in London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, instead of always held in 
London, as before. The tendency of this alteration is apparent,—it will 
remove in a great measure the jealousy that has ever existed on this point. 
The new Charter enables the whole profession to take part in the elections of 
members of Council by voting papers, instead of, as heretofore, being com- 
pelled to attend personally the annual meeting in London on the first Monday 
in May in each year for that purpose. I flatter myself you will all agree 
with me that the tendency of this change is to cause the members of the 
profession throughout the length and breadth of the land to feel a greater 
interest in the welfare of their profession, and is more likely to secure the 
best men that can be found, and ensure the bringing forward of the best 
measures for the advancement of our profession. 

The Reorganization of the Court of Examiners.—“I1 cannot too highly 
commend the action of the Council in the change they have adopted in the 
Court of Examiners, both sections being composed as nearly as possible of 
the same examiners. By this means the students educated in the Scotch 
schools will have precisely the same test as those who have been taught in 
London. The election of examiners is now for five years instead of for life, 
as was the case before. This of itself has a tendency to raise the pro- 
fession ; it holds out an inducement to those of its members possessing 
talent and education of one day occupying the high and honourable posi- 
tion of examiner. 

The Practical Examination.—“ Until recently the examiners had no 
means of testing the student as to his practical attainments. This is a 
point which I have always considered of very great importance, and it was 
highly satisfactory to me to find the Council adopting means of testing the 
student as to the extent of his practical knowledge in manipulating his 
patient and diagnosing disease. For after all, gentlemen, when we come 
face to face with the realities of ovr calling we shall always find that this 
knowledge will be the most important element towards our success in after 
life. It is notorious that the man who possesses this practical knowledge in 
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the highest degree is the most sought after, and commands the greatest 
confidence. So strong are my convictions upon this subject, that I feel I 
cannot perform a greater service to my profession on this occasion than to 
urge most earnestly upon the young practitioner and aspirant (if he is 
desirous of becoming clever and respected, and as such an ornament to his 
profession) to become as proficient as possible in a department which is so 
essential toa man of business. I mean a man of business habits: one who 
must be able not only to understand the ailments of his patient, but also 
to explain it to the employer in an agreeable and satisfactory manner ; or, 
in other words, he must instinctively, as it were, diagnose correctly, treat 
properly, go about his work in a workmanlike manner, use discretion, 
frankness and tact with his employer, avoid too much loquacity or the 
contraction of offensive manners, be attentive and diligent to his duties, 
smart, steady and industrious in his habits, strictly punctual and honourable 
in all his engagements, avoid making charges out of proportion to services 
rendered,—and it must follow that he will gain the esteem and confidence of 
his employers, be a credit to himself and an honour to the profession to 
which he belongs. 

Examination of the Student for his Diploma.— This is another subject 
which I am anxious to refer to. Ithas been the custom until recently for the 
student to undergo only one examination for his diploma. He is now 
subjected to an examination at three different periods of his studies. The 
great advantage of this will be apparent to every member of the profession. 
The student is enabled to concentrate the whole of his attention on the 
number of subjects specified for that session. He then undergoes an 
examination in those subjects. If the ordeal is satisfactory, his mind is 
then relieved of them, and he is at liberty to give his whole attention to 
another division of subjects, which occupy another session, and so on until 
he completes his studes. By the adoption of this course the student of the 
present day is enabled to become more efficient in every department of his 
studies ; and with these advantages it is expected he will be better able to 
combat disease in its various forms—‘ a consummation devoutly to be wished 
for.’ 

The New Charter and the Penal Clause.—“ This is a subject which many 
of my professional brethren feel strongly upon. The Council were most 
anxious to have it incorporated in our New Charter; but they were advised 
by the Parliamentary agent that it would be entirely inoperative in a charter, 
and that such a power can only be authorised by an Act of Parliament, to 
make it an indictable offence for any man to assume the name and title of 
‘veterinary surgeon’ who does not possess a diploma from the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, as well as to give power to a magistrate to inflict a 
penalty or fine of ten pounds for each offence. You may be ready to ask me 
why the Council do not at once apply to Parliament for such an Act. In 
answer to that question I say the present time is inopportune, as a strong 
opposition would be brought to bear. However, we have good reason for 
believing that by waiting a little time it is probable that this opposition will 
no longer exist. We have much better opportunities of knowing the feelings 
and intentions of those who think it is their interest to oppose us. This 
matter is very delicate ; you will therefore, I am sure, not expect from me a 
more minute or definite explanation ; but you may feel assured we shall be 
unanimous in applying to Parliament when the time comes, and such an 
application in my humble opinion will be successful. It is, I assure you, 
with feelings of pride and gratification that I can say I have always identified 
myself with the party of progress in the Council, and in every one of the 
measures which I have referred to my vote has been given always with the 
ayes. 
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“T cannot conclude without expressing my regret that the endowment left 
by the late Professor Dick for the advancement of veterinary science is 
rapidly dwindling away. In the December number of the Veterinarian it is 
stated that the Dick Trust is in debt to the extent of £4527, and that there 
was an increase of the indebtedness during the year 1877 of £722, making a 
total sum of £5249. It has been my opinion that two schools are sufficient 
for Great Britain; that if this were the case better teachers would come 
forward, and consequently the students would receive greater advantages. 
Having these views, and looking to the rapid diminution of the Dick estate, 
I would humbly ask my friends in the North if the time has not arrived for 
them to reconsider their positions, and to close a contest which has hitherto 
been of no advantage to themselves or to the profession. 

“Gentlemen, allow me again to thank you for the high honour which you 
have conferred upon me, and for your kind attendance here to-day. All I 
can do for the advancement of this Society shall be done willingly and with 
great pleasure; and I trust that I shall, with your kind assistance, leave the 
Society to my successor even in a more flourishing condition than it has been 
left to me.” 

Professor WILLIAMS opened the discussion. He quite agreed with the 
President that the preliminary examination was on a wrong basis. He had 
always been of opinion that it should be conducted by examiners appointed 
by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons ; but he yielded to the persua- 
sion of his friends (who said that half a loaf was better than no bread), and 
consented to the establishment of an examination board in connection with 
the schools. He should hail with gratitude the day when the schools would 
be unanimous on the point, and should most readily give up the power he 
now held. It was gratifying to possess power ; but if it were a bar to the 
advancement of the profession, the sooner it was taken away the better. He 
believed there would be almost unanimous consent in Scotland ; but he was 
sorry to say the London schools had objected all along. As to the subject of 
apprenticeship, he knew there was considerable feeling in the profession. He 
thought he saw his way, in the course of time, to a compromise in the matter, 
which would be beneficial to the schools, the students, and the profession at 
large. Instead of having two summer sessions, he would suggest that there 
should be one, the second summer to be spent with a veterinary surgeon. 
When a student had passed two examinations, it was, he thought, a hardship 
to compel him to be at college during.the next few months. In regard to the 
number of examinations, perhaps two might answer the purpose better than 
three. He was sorry to come to the conclusion that some young men cared 
little about the subjects they were examined upon, and when they went before 
the world as practitioners, they had forgotten many things which were essen- 
tial to success. The question of a penal clause had been touched upon by 
the President in a very delicate manner, and he would only ask the profession 
to refrain from taking any hasty steps; then, in a very short time, they 
would have a penal clause without any opposition. The President had hinted 
that there were too many colleges in Scotland, and, as the representative of 
the one last founded, this rather touched him on the raw. He was a student 
of the school founded by Professor Dick, and its success was dear to him ; 
but such was the force of circumstances that he was compelled, in defence of 
his own good name, to establish a second college in Edinburgh, and he was 
glad to say that so farit had prospered. Referring to the President’s remarks 
as to the importance of practical knowledge, Professor Williams said he 
thought it would be a good plan, if the means of doing so could be found, 
for young men of ability, who were capable of teaching the practical part of 
their profession, to be kept at college for two or three years after obtaining 
their diploma. The students could then be divided into classes of twenty or 
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thirty each, and placed under the charge of those teachers—the work being 
superintended by the principal and other professors. By that means they 
would have a better class of men sent out from the colleges than in the 
past, for it was well known that many students who passed the examina- 
tions went before the world with very little knowledge of the practice of the 
profession. . 

Mr. GREAVES testified to the encouragement which Professor Williams 
had always given to the movement in favour of a preliminary examination 
of students, and pointed out the importance of such an examination. He 
thought the time would come when it would be more strict, and it would be 
all the better for the profession. He was pleased to hear Professor Williams 
say that it would perhaps be better if some of the time devoted tg the subjects 
now taught at college were spent in practical teaching. The youth who saw 
practice before he went to college (and he might see it also whilst he was 
there), would be best qualified to do himself and the profession good in after 
life. In regard to apprenticeship, Professor Williams had made a suggestion ; 


and he (Mr. Greaves) thought it would be a considerable step in advancegey 


if it were made a condition of a student being examined for a diploma that 
he had been with a practitioner for three or six months. Then, in a few 
years, they might get the time extended, and so secure a great boon to the 
profession. 

Mr. H. STANLEY said they should not be satisfied until there was a year’s 
apprenticeship clause. He thought there should be an expression of the 
opinion of the meeting on this point. 

Mr. W. CARLESS said that members of the profession would do a great deal 
of good if, when they had opportunity, they pointed out to parents and guardians 
how important it was that students should spend a portion of their time with 
practitioners. 

Mr. BARLING was in favour of the meeting expressing their opinion that 
there should be an apprenticeship clause. He thought there should be a two 
years’ apprenticeship, and that during the last winter the youth should be 
allowed to go to college. 

Mr. WIGGINS and Mr. PERRINS also spoke in favour of apprenticeship for 
at least two years. 

Mr. PROCTOR suggested that more practice might be obtained at the 
colleges. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY, being solicited to make a few remarks, spoke of the 
necessity of students acquiring practical knowledge, but thought it would be 
inopportune to pass a resolution at that meeting. 

Mr. GREAVES said that when the Act of Parliament was applied for, a 
clause might be inserted dealing with this matter. 

The PRESIDENT agreed with Mr. Blakeway that it would not be advisable 
to pass a resolution, but said the feeling of the meeting was clearly in favour 
of apprenticeship. 

On the motion of Professor WILLIAMS, seconded by Mr. PROCTOR, a vote 
of thanks was passed to the President for his address ; and the meeting 
requested him to allow it to be published, to which he consented. 

Votes of thanks were also given to Mr. Blakeway as treasurer, and Mr. G. 
Carless as secretary, and the proceedings then terminated. 

Subsequently the members dined together at the “ Star,” Mr. Cartwright 
being in the chair and Mr. G. Carless in the vice-chair. 

After the loyal toasts, the CHAIRMAN gave “ The Army, Navy, and Auxiliary 
Forces,” and expressed his regret that, owing to the insufficient remuneration 
of army veterinary surgeons, that branch of the service was deficient in 
numbers. 

Mr. PERRINS responded as an officer of the Worcestershire Yeomanry. 
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The VICE-CHAIRMAN proposed “ The Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons,” and spoke very highly of the President, General Sir Frederick 
Fitzwygram. He coupled the name of Mr. Greaves with the toast. 

Mr. GREAVES, in responding, referred to several measures which he re- 
gretted to say the President of the College was not able to carry in the 
Council, and he also forcibly urged the importance of practical teaching. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY gave “ The Examiners,” and Professor WILLIAMS replied. 
He said that the President of the Royal College was thoroughly sincere in 
his desire to advance the profession, and if his proposals had been accepted 
in good faith, they would have had important results. 

Mr. PERRINS proposed “ The Veterinary Schools.” 

The next toasts were “The Visitors,” for whom Mr. FAULKNER replied, 
and “ The Ladies,” for whom Mr. GOULE returned thanks. 

Professor WILLIAMS proposed the health of the Chairman, who suitably 
replied. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY gave the health of the Vice-Chairman. He said he had 
known the family of Carless for years, and to know them was to esteem them. 
They had always acted in a way that conduced to the welfare of the profes- 
sion, and tended to raise it in public estimation. Mr. Carless, senior, was an 
old friend of his ; he was one of the first members of the Association, and 
they regretted that he was not with them that day. The younger members 
of the family were also familiar to them, and he was glad to see them present. 
He proposed the health of Mr. G. Carless, both as Vice-Chairman and as 
their Secretary ; the manner in which the duties of his office were performed 
entitled him to their hearty thanks. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN expressed his thanks to Mr. Blakeway and the 
company. 

The remaining toast was “ The Press,” with which the name of Mr. DAVEY 
(Berrow’s Worcester Fournal) was associated. 

Songs were sung, and the proceedings evidently afforded sincere pleasure 
to all present. 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting and dinner of the above Association was held at the 
Blackfriars Hotel, Manchester, on Friday, the 8th of February, Mr. Tedbar 
Hopkin, President, in the chair. There was a large attendance, the following 
gentlemen being present: Professor Williams, Edinburgh ; Professor Gamgee 
and Mr. Priestly, Owen’s College, Manchester; Dr. Watson, Messrs. John 
Lawson, Alexander Lawson, Peter Taylor, Thomas Greaves, Thomas Taylor, 
E. Faulkner, and W. A. Taylor, of Manchester; Elam, Moore, R. Rey- 
nolds, Leather, jun., D. Hutcheon, James Watson, and W. W. Townson, of 
Liverpool ; Cartwright and Hill, of Wolverhampton ; G. H. Darwell, North- 
wich ; J. Hart and J. Bunnell, of Oldham; W. Dacre, Altrincham; D. Brooks, 
Pilkington; W. G. Schofield, of Pontefract ; J. B. Taylor, Ashton; S. F. 
Fallding and H. Beard, Macclesfield; C. Challoner, Pendlebury; James 
Rowe, London; A. Challoner, Bolton ; and the Secretary. 

Letters of excuse were received from Professors Pritchard, McCall, and 
Walley; Messrs. G. Fleming, M. J. Harpley, Gerrard, Heyes, ~ Howell, 
Woods, etc. 

The PRESIDENT, on rising to deliver his inaugural address, was received 
with applause. He said — 

“ GENTLEMEN,—At the commencement of another term of office, I cannot 
help being impressed with the thought that it would have been better for all 
concerned if I had followed the promptings of my own feelings, and adhered 
to my resolve to answer in the negative your kind proposal that I should 
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permit myself to be re-elected. However, labour in a good cause brings its 
own reward ; and although lacking scholarly ability, and many other qualities 
that I would fain see the President of our Association possess, I try and 
console myself with the thought that, if small in degree, yet so far as in 
my power lies, I have laboured honestly to advance my profession and our 
Society; so that I may without presumption conclude that my brethren 
appreciate those labours, and have done me this honour in recognition of 
them. 

“ Publicly acknowledging your kindness, and thanking you for it, you will 
permit me to ask you to readily comply with an earnest request for continued 
help and co-operation in the working of our Association ; so that, passing from 
such a memorable year as 1877 has been to the veterinary profession, we may, 
while striving for fresh laurels, not forget to consolidate and give effect to the 
labours of the past. 

“Old abuses and relics of past ages have, some of them, disappeared ; 
whilst those that still cling to us must speedily give way if, with the organiza- 
tion we possess, the men at the head of our profession—to whom we owe so 
much already—are only ably, honestly, and perseveringly supported by the 
profession at large. 

“ Representing, as we do, a scientific body in one of the foremost nations 
of the world, with perhaps more just cause for its unbounded national pride 
than any other, let us, with the true spirit of Englishmen, not rest until we 
gain for our profession what is accorded to our country—the first position on 
the scroll of fame. Looking, then, at the great and important work that lies 
before us, with a will and energy that increases with the degree of the diffi- - 
culty to be overcome, let us not remain satisfied with the little we have done, 
but remember how far—very far—we are from perfection,—nay, even from 
being presentable ; also that 

‘«« «The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upwards in the night.’ 

“ As the nations of the world emerge from barbarism, and ascend in the 
scale of civilization, the governing powers, as a rule, base their respective 
laws on the result of knowledge imparted by the body of men studying each 
particular branch of science, excepting perhaps one, and that not one of the 
least important—medicine,—in which, in our country, the laws are made first, 
and the scientists consulted afterwards. Why this principle should have been 
in vogue is easily explained. With individuals, as with the nation, the ten- 
dency has, until very recently, been a fixed and firmly-rooted resolution to 
have nothing to do with doctors until nature compelled people ; and as a last 
resort, if you consult one of the faculty, he will, for lack of patients, keep you 
in a state of vacillation between life and death for an uncertain period, de- 
pending upon your ability or non-ability to pay the bill. The lack of skz/Z 
on the part of those practising medicine no doubt was the primary cause. 
As we trace it from the barbarous herbalist to the barber with his skill in 
phlebotomy, the blacksmith with his fleams and oils, then the heroic practi- 
tioner of twenty years ago, until we find it now being divided into branches 
many of which will tax to the utmost the ability of our cleverest modern 
scientists, and after their lives are spent still leave scope sufficient for the 
superabundant ability of any members of the coming race—we can note this 
influence at work. 

“The late Professor Stokes, of Dublin, in one of his presidential addresses, 
expresses the idea exceedingly well. He says: ‘When medicine is in a posi- 
tion to command respect, be sure that its rewards will be proportionately 
increased, and its status elevated.’ In the history of the human race, three 
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objects of man’s solicitude may be indicated: first, that of divinity; next, 
that of law or government ; and, as man often seems to love gold more than 
life, the last is medicine. But with the progress of society a juster balance 
will obtain, on condition that we work in the right direction, and make our- 
selves worthy to take a share in its government. Medicine is generally 
studied and practised with relation to the treatment of disease in man and 
the lower animals ; and whilst admitting the greater and higher claims of the 
life of man, yet animals are so essential to that life, that the management and 
preservation of them becomes a necessity. And in Great Britain, veterinary 
medicine is at length an acknowledged science. Had Rinderpest been a slow 
and insidious disease, like Pleuro-pneumonia, it is very probable we should 
have had it now fairly acclimatized and established in our midst. Good 
sometimes, however, appears to come out of evil. The rapidly spreading 
and fatal effects of this malady so startled the country, that legislative inter- 
ference was decided upon; and as the result of the importation of Rinderpest, 
we have on our statute book ‘The Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act of 
1869.’ 

“ Let us briefly glance at our relation as a profession with the Government 
of our country. It would be only natural to conclude that the body of men 
specially devoted to the study of this branch of medicine would be consulted 
in the framing, and called upon, in the ordinary course of things, to assist in 
the carrying out, of these laws. Such, however, has not been the case ; and, 
as already hinted, it is as much the fault of the profession as the Government. 
The members of the legislature came in contact at home with an old prac- 
tical farrier or cow-leech, or maybe a dond-fide veterinary surgeon whose 
social status and intellectual ability were not of the order to inspire any one 
with the idea that he was a suitable individual to consult upon a national 
question of such magnitude. 

“ The heads of the profession may not be to blame, but one is inclined to 
think that if they had been more free from the universal apathy a better state 
of things might have been inaugurated. 

“ Though ignored in a great measure by the legislature in the past, if our 
ranks become filled with men of undoubted ability and imbued with the right 
spirit, the public will find we are men whose opinion and advice are worth 
asking for, and that we are practising our profession, not merely for the fees 
it brings us, but because we are devoted to it for the pure love of it. I say, 
when this is achieved, the country and the Government will look to us for 
help, and be guided by our advice. 

“ We must not forget the difficulty there is in legislating upon a question 
like this. The agriculturist, stock keeper, and cattle importer are, as a rule, 
law-abiding sections of the community, and any law that interferes with the 
commercial freedom of the British subject demands not only care in framing, 
but judicious administration. The objects of the Acts at present in force are, 
firstly, to prevent, if possible, the landing on our shores of certain infectious 
diseases of cattle ; secondly, detection and prevention of the spread of those 
existing, and by the employment of certain measures, to try and stamp 
out those already established. 

** The Privy Council, who have the management of these Acts, have so far 
acknowledged us as to appoint one of our professors to be Veterinary 
Adviser. 

“The inspectors at the various ports, with the powers to compel the 
slaughtering or quarantine of affected animals, are now being selected from 
our ranks after an examination ; although the Acts do not, so far as I can 
ascertain, contain any clause as to the qualification such men are to possess, 
—and some little time ago, to my knowledge, men were holding these posts 
who were not members of the veterinary profession. 
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“ The second object—the detection and prevention of the spread of diseases 
already existing—is perhaps the most difficult. We all know how, formerly, 
and even yet occasionally, directly a case of Pleuro-pneumonia appeared in a 
herd, to prevent individual loss and get rid of the thing, the unjust policy of 
selling all off and buying a fresh stock was resorted to—thus scattering the 
contagion broadcast over the country, each animal from the affected herd 
becoming a fresh source of infection. } ae 

“ Besides the port inspector, each locai authority, under the direction of 
the Privy Council, appoints an inspector for its own district ; as a rule they 
are selected from the police force, the butchering business, and other callings 
possessing similar qualifications. That these are not the men best fitted for 
the work, any one who has come in contact with them in the discharge of their 
duty will readily admit. The injustice and hardship that many people have 
endured, as a consequence of the endowment of these incompetent men with 
power, may also be adduced as proof. Neither is the local general prac- 
titioner entirely to be trusted ; for although the people receive a proportionate 
compensation for the loss of their animals, they will, if possible, in many 
cases try to sell them, irrespective of any care as to how they spread the 
disease ; so that the inspector should be free from any pecuniary obligation, 
which the general practitioner is not when his own clients are concerned. 

“The inspection of meat is in anything but a satisfactory state. Large 
quantities unfit for human food are disposed of weekly in the poorer dis- 
tricts of our towns. Even carcases from which it would be impossible to cut 
a piece weighing two pounds that would not reveal its real character, make 
minced meats, and appear on a board kept ostensibly for the sale of scraps. 

“The fact that the Queen, in her speech at the opening of Parliament, pro- 
mises to consider during the present session the law relating to the diseases 
of cattle, shows that the matter is in anything but a satisfactory state ; and 
I would take this opportunity of again bringing forward what has been for 
some time ably advocated by our esteemed friend Mr. G. Fleming—that we 
ought, like many of our Continental neighbours, to have a Veterinary Sanitary 
Service, for the inspection not only of living animals, but the food derived 
from them and the places in which it is prepared, not forgetting those sinks 
of abomination and cruelty—the knackers’ yards. A footnote in Mr. 
Fleming’s ‘ Veterinary Sanitary Science and Police’ (vol. ii., p. 557) —a book, 
by the way, I hope will be studied by a few members of the Privy Council 
and British House of Commons prior to their proceeding with further legis- 
lation—says : 

“*In Switzerland and Bavaria, in some parts of Germany and France 
(particularly at Bordeaux), and in Belgium (at Brussels especially), this 
veterinary organization exists, and is of great public utility. It is very pro- 
bable that in a few years it will be established throughout the Continent. In 
this country, as has been mentioned above, this important duty is generally 
entrusted to policemen, market clerks, and other such incompetent people.’ 

“The transmissibility of certain diseases from animals to man—such as 
Rabies, Trichinosis, Measles, and Glanders, all of which are better understood 
by the veterinarian than any one else—points to him as the one best fitted to 
detect their presence and preserve us from their ravages. 

“A better illustration of the little knowledge possessed by medical men of 
the diseases of animals could not be found than what is known as the 
‘Eagley Milk-poisoning Cases, in which between one and two hundred 
people suffered from Typhoid Fever, eighteen of whom died. The outbreak 
was attributed to lead poisoning from acid milk acting on the metal in the 
cans; but members of this Association showed the absurdity of the notion, 
and traced it to its real origin. 

“The inspectors should be good pathological anatomists, and fair micro- 
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scopists. Knowing, as we do, the powerful forces at work which are invisible 
to the naked eye, and their presence generally only revealed when their 
deadly work is wrought, it remains to be seen, in the proposed changes 
of the law, if all or any of the defects noted will be dealt with, and whether 
the Government will acknowledge us as an enlightened and true profession. 
Should they not, it will force us to the conclusion that our profession has 
not yet won for itself the position it is entitled to. Presuming this to be the 
case, there is nothing in it that need discourage us. Time will ultimately 
place us in this desirable position. 

“ Leaving this subject, let us look briefly at what lies beforeus. The legal 
protection of our rights is still a vision of the future. Living ina country 
renowned for its freedom, does not imply that the liberty of a portion of its 
subjects shall be allowed to operate to the prejudice and detriment of another 
and superior section of the community. It might be said there ought to be 
no need of protection if the members of our profession are superior to the 
quacks,—the public will naturally look to us and discountenance the empiric. 
This holds good to a degree; but the extent of gullibility of the British public 
must be seen to be believed. Take a somewhat parallel case. Because the 
general public purchase a thing purporting to be genuine, which an expert 
knows to be a fraud, is it not the duty of the powers that be, directly they 
ascertain this fact, to legally protect both the honest tradesman and the 
public from the imposition? We are already convinced of the justice of our 
plea, and fully persuaded that we could convince any other impartial judge 
of the fairness of ourclaims. But, like many other desirable things, obstacles 
are in the way of their attainment. In this case it is the unanimous opinion 
of our leaders that ¢éme will remove the difficulties and opposition which it is 
not at present thought wise and desirable to interfere with. If our worthy 
President (Sir F. Fitzwygram) only identifies himself with the movement, 
we could not have a better guarantee for prompt and effectual effort being 
made in due season to protect the public from imposition and the profession 
from disgrace, brought upon it by men assuming our titles whose only right 
is their unbounded assurance and lack of shame. The preliminary examina- 
tion of our students is not of the character to ensure intellectual ability at 
all equal to the scientific studies they have to enter upon, and ought not to 
be long left in its present state. 

“It may be somewhat out of my province to speak now of the subjects 
calling for our consideration as an Association ; but the Germ Theory, and 
the antiseptic treatment of wounds as advocated and practised by Prof. 
Lister, are of sufficient importance to warrant me in asking the members to 
note carefully any practical facts bearing upon either of these subjects, and 
bring them before our notice in due season. Mr. Greaves’ paper at Liver- 
pool was exceedingly interesting, and a very fitting introduction to a subject 
of such magnitude. 

“ In concluding my address, I am convinced of its deficiencies and my lack 
of ability for such an important post. However, if no great feats are 
achieved before the end of the year, we may be enabled to say, with Long- 
fellow, that,— 

“Standing on what too long we bore, 
With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 

We may discern, unseen before, 
A path to higher destinies ; 
Nor deem the irrevocable past 

As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If rising on its wrecks at last 
To something nobler we attain. 


o” 


Mr. T. GREAVES said that, although it was not the custom to discuss the 
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inaugural address, still, as the President had invited discussion, he fel® 
disposed to say a few words on one subject—viz., that which was known as 
the “ Eagley milk-poisoning case.” If he did so, his remarks would tend to 
show that when a surgeon, although a highly educated one, stepped out 
of the limit of his own profession, his opinion was found wrong, and would 
mislead those who listened to him. In respect to the Eagley milk-poisoning 
case, their friend Mr. Tom Taylor and he were requested, by the Chairman 
of the Local Board of that district, to see the cow whose milk was said to be 
unfit for human food. The senior surgeon to the Board had said that the 
poisoning had resulted from the milk given by one of the cows on a certain 
farm, and which cow had calved about six weeks before. They saw the cow, 
which was affected with a disease known as the “ Whites,” and in which there 
was a discharge from the vulva. It was said this was an unsound beast, and 
gave milk of sucha character as to affect the milk cans in which it was 
placed, and the consequence was that people were poisoned. At the farm 
they met the senior surgeon, his son (who was also a surgeon), and a clerk to 
the Board. They examined the cattle, and found that the cow upon which 
the blame was laid was in a very healthy condition, excepting this slight dis- 
charge from the vulva ; they considered the milk was not in a bad condition. 
The vulva was examined, and there was scarcely any discharge to be noticed. 
They came to the conclusion that the milk was fit for human food. The 
surgeon had given an erroneous impression to the public. He (Mr. Greaves) 
offered to drink the milk, but the surgeon said, “‘ Stop, I warn you your life is 
in danger!” He (Mr. Greaves) took a mouthful of the milk and spat it out 
again. The cowman said, “I take a pint every day.” The veterinary surgeon 
attending the cow also took a pint each day, to prove to the medical man 
that the milk from this cow, pure and simple, was not deleterious, and did 
not produce the disease in the district. He (Mr. Greaves) was satisfied that 
the surgeon, aithough a highly educated and nice gentleman, was entirely in 
error. They found several large tubs in the farmyard, filled with water from a 
small running stream. They followed up the source of this water, and on the 
banks of the brook found a quantity of refuse and excreta. Two or three 
days before the outbreak there had been heavy rains ; and no doubt but that 
a quantity of this excrementitious matter had been washed into the water. 
They discovered that the water had been used in washing the milk cans, and 
it was very likely that some of the water was added to the milk. They were 
satisfied that the cause of the poisoning was in the water. They told the 
surgeon it was not the milk from the cow that caused the disease ; and, as a 
proof, added, “ If it is the milk from this cow, how is it that, although the 
cow has been giving milk six weeks, there has not been a poisoning case 
until a week ago?” The surgeon replied that the cow had never given any 
milk until then. Let them think of that assertion: a cow which had calved 
six weeks previously and had not given any milk! He (Mr. Greaves) could 
not have believed a medical man could have said such a thing; but the 
surgeon persisted in his statement, and they called the milkman, who said 
the cow had given over six quarts every day since she calved. They told 
the surgeon that something had been added to the milk, but did not say what 
it was ; at the same time pointing to the water in the tubs : there was the 
poison, and if connection with the farm was not stopped there would be 
further danger. They advised the Chairman to stop the delivery of this milk, 
not because the milk was bad, but because there was something which had 
to do with it that was bad. The order was given, and from that moment 
there was no other case of illness. There were numbers who had partaken 
of the milk who were ill, but no fresh cases occurred ; and we believe but for 
the prompt action they took that night, instead of there being only eighteen 
or twenty fatal cases, there might have been hundreds. If veterinary and 
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human medical officers would keep their proper places, it would, he was 
sure, be better for the community at large. 

Mr. A. CHALLONER.—“ Was the cow under treatment ? ” 

Mr. T. GREAVES.—“ I rather think it was under the care of a veterinary 
surgeon at Bolton.” 

The SECRETARY.—“ Mr. Mollineux.” 

Prof. WILLIAMS said he was very glad indeed to hear that the discovery of 
the true cause of the disease at Eagley was due to the ability and observation 
of members of this Association. He read the papers very carefully when the 
outbreak occurred in this neighbourhood, but he must confess he had never 
yet discovered that the veterinary profession received any recognition for the 
discovery. He was under the impression that the discovery had been made 
by medical men, and that the veterinary profession had not been consulted 
in the matter. It showed that although a surgeon might not know that a 
cow gave milk shortly after it calved, and that although surgeons were liable 
to error, they were able to take the wind out of the sails of veterinary 
surgeons, and obtain the credit to themselves for the discovery of the cause 
of such an outbreak. He was glad the public would have an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the fact that credit was due to Mr. Tom Taylor 
and Mr. T. Greaves ; and he trusted the public would give the profession 
that due reward which was theirs in a case of that kind. He could refer to 
the Contagious Diseases Act with rather peculiar feelings, because he was 
the first victim of the action of the law under that Act. As they would know, 
he lost a case in the Court of Session, in which he was pursued by a dairy- 
man, for the value of two cows he ordered to be slaughtered when they were 
suffering from Pleuro-pneumonia. He was not going to enter into the merits 
of the case ; he lost the case on a point of law which was laid down bya 
Scotch judge, and which, he had no doubt, would have considerable influence 
with inspectors who had taken upon themselves the ordering for the slaughter 
of animals suffering from contagious diseases. He proved at least that one 
of the animals was suffering from Pleuro-pneumonia. The cow was seen by 
four veterinary surgeons—three besides himself—all men qualified for the 
work ; and they came to the conclusion that the cow was suffering from Pleuro- 
pneumonia. Iwo professors, however, said it was not Pleuro-pneumonia. 
The judge said that even if there had been no difference of opinion here 
as to the nature of the disease, still the defender is liable to pursuer for 
damages—which, however, under the circumstances, would only be nominal, 
and compensation could be claimed from the local authority. He had been 
informally and formally an inspector in Edinburgh for about eleven years : 
in 1869 he was formally appointed, and he believed he had given satisfaction. 
In 1873 the compulsory slaughtering clause came into operation, and they 
(inspectors) received authority from the local authority to cause all animals 
affected with Pleuro-pneumonia to be immediately slaughtered ; they gave 
them power to put a valuation upon those cattle, and ordered the immediate 
slaughter. They had been repeatedly urged to see that that order was 
carried out, that all infected animals should be at once slaughtered in order 
to prevent the propagation of the disease. He thought that was a very wise 
act on the part of the local authority, the chairman of which was a lawyer of 
great repute, who was under the impression that the local authority had a 
right to do that; that the power remained with them, and that they need 
not be consulted by their officers on every individual case. But the judge 
ruled that the local authority had no right to delegate their powers to 
inspectors—that inspectors could do nothing more than make an inspection, 
and make a declaration first to the owner and afterwards to the local 
authority. They were to consider it, and inquire whether the disease was 
Pleuro-pneumonia. Thus it was that the local authority omy had power to 
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grant orders for slaughter. He lost the case while acting upon advice of the 
local authority. He was glad to say that the matter did not affect him 
financially ; still the case to him was not satisfactory, because he felt he had 
acted judiciously and honestly so far as his instructions went in that case. 
Now, however, as it had been announced in the Queen’s speech that the law 
in that matter would be reconsidered, and that they were going to have a new 
Act of Parliament, it would be well for the advisers of the Privy Council to 
consider whether those powers should still remain in the hands of the local 
authority, or should be given to the inspectors. During the months of August 
and September, and in fact in the summer months, it would be a matter of 
impossibility to carry out the regulations as they existed. As they knew, 
many of the people in Edinburgh left town in the summer, and there was 
scarcely a man to be seen for months ; so that the inspectors would not have 
any one to consult, and the Act would be virtually a dead letter. He thought, 
however, he had said enough to show that inspectors would have to be 
cautious, and that they had no right to act upon their authority which they 
received from the general local authority. He should like to know the 
opinion of the meeting on the various customs of carrying out the law; and 
there was a meeting to be held shortly in Edinburgh as to how the Act was 
being carried out, and as to what was the course of procedure in cases of 
Pleuro-pneumonia. He should be pleased to hear some remarks on the 
subject. 

Mr. REYNOLDS, Liverpool, said that in some of the midland counties 
there was an inspector to order the slaughter of cattle, but it was the duty 
of the police to see the order carried out. It was undesirable, he thought, 
for a veterinary surgeon, if he were a general practitioner, to have in his 
power the ordering of the slaughter of cattle, because it was calculated 
to bring him into disrepute in his district, and he would thus be a sufferer. 
With regard to the local authority in Liverpool, the Contagious Diseases Act 
was almost a dead letter. The inspections under the Contagious Diseases 
Act were made by one of the medical officers of health, and carried out by 
men whose qualifications were those common to ordinary intelligent butchers. 
Very little had been done with regard to compulsory slaughtering of diseased 
animals. 

Mr. ELAM, Liverpool, remarked that he was called to a case in which 
some cattle were to be slaughtered under the compulsory slaughtering clause. 
The inspector had stated that it was Pleuro-pneumonia, and would have the 
cattle killed, although he was told by a veterinary surgeon that the disease 
was acase of “ Tuberculosis.” He (Mr. Elam) saw the cattle, and a mcre 
marked case of “Tuberculosis” could not exist. Mr. Reynolds said he 
saw the cattle which were seized by the inspector (who was formerly a 
butcher), and it was a clearly-marked case of “Tuberculosis,” with not a 
trace of Pleuro-pneumonia about it. 

Mr. MoorE, port inspector, Liverpool, said he could give an illustration 
of the way in which matters were conducted in Liverpool. Not long ago 
he had to call the attention of the town clerk to two pigs, just arrived from 
Ireland, suffering from Foot-and-mouth Disease. It appeared that his 
notification (which was a telegram) was put into the hands of an inspector 
of nuisances, who had to come down and inspect the animal. He made it 
out that the case was one of sore toes, but as soon as it was hinted that it 
was Foot-and-mouth Disease, they were taken away in a cart and destroyed. 
As regards Professdr Williams’ request concerning the custom of the profession 
in various parts of the country, he might say that the magistrates in Quarter 
Sessions were constituted a local authority, and where a county was ex- 
tensive, they appointed sub-committees for each district, so that some of the 
members would be on the spot when wanted. Each district had its own 
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inspector. The proposition for inspectors to have the power to order the 
slaughter of animals was open to grave objections, and particularly so as 
regards the compensation clause. The usual way, he thought, was to issue 
a note to the effect that the animal was suffering from an infectious disease, 
and forward it to the local authority, who had power to send some one to value 
the animal. The safest way was to have the animal properly valued, because, 
if there was a dispute over a cow which had suffered from Pleuro-pneumonia, 
and which had been buried with quicklime, etc., things might crop up which 
would be very unpleasant to an inspector: for instance, an inspector might 
state that the cow was worth £15, and a claim might be put in for £20; 
there ought to be some one to value the cow. At the same time, there ought 
to be some means devised, so that immediate steps could be taken without 
having to wait for the local authority, which might not be near. 

Mr. HILL, of Wolverhampton, said that in his district every veterinary 
inspector had to express an opinion as to the nature of the disease, whether 
it was Pleuro-pneumonia, or Glanders, or anything else; the person appointed 
by the corporation gave the order for the destruction, and then the veterinary 
surgeon made a fost-mortem examination. He mentioned a case in which 
a cow was slaughtered, and afterwards the surgeon found a piece of wire 
protruding into the diaphragm, which no doubt had been there a long time, 
as there was no inflammation. This person, on finding the wire, said he (the 
speaker) had erred in his opinion, and he was told he would have to pay for 
the cow. The lungs were taken to another veterinary surgeon, who con- 
firmed his opinion; but the gentleman he had mentioned would not give way, 
and the end of it was that he had to pay £25 as damages for the cow which 
belonged to the corporation. In the borough with which he was connected, 
they expressed an opinion as to the state of the animals, and had no liability 
excepting having given that opinion. He never gave an order to destroy. 

Mr. A. CHALLONER, Bolton, said that when he found an animal suffering 
from Pleuro-pneumonia, he granted a certificate to that effect, and the police 
shot the diseased animal, and afterwards made a fost-mortem examination. 
Previous to the slaughter of an animal, two respectable farmers were called 
in to value the cow. The magistrates would not have the beast destroyed 
until he had sent his declaration. 

Mr. W. G. SCHOFIELD, Pontefract, said in his district the superintendent 
visited the farm or place where cattle were unwell, and he then called him 
(the speaker) in, and he gave a certificate. If the case was one of Pleuro- 
pneumonia, two valuers were called in, one from the township in which the 
case occurred and another from an adjoining township. The superintendent 
received the order in general terms, he believed, from Wakefield. 

Professor WILLIAMS.—“ He acted illegally.” 

Mr. THOMAS TAYLOR said the line laid down in the county of Lancashire 
was simple. When a cow was reported ill, the policeman in the depét nearest 
the farm was sent for, and he reported at once the case to his superintendent 
(Mr. Superintendent Bent), who would send Mr. Taylor a note, asking him 
to go and examine the cow in question: if a case of Pleuro-pneumonia, he 
gave a certificate to that effect, and that certificate was placed before any 
magistrate residing within the county, and he gave the order for the im- 
mediate slaughtering of the animal. In many cases a fost-mortem examina- 
tion was made. Many alterations had been made by the Privy Council in 
their instructions. In some instances no Jost-mortem was to be made; the 
animal was to be buried without any opening in the skin, except slashing 
through the skin to destroy it. Other instructions were, that there should 
be a post-mortem. However, he was paid for every journey he made, whether 
for examination or fost-mortem. He considered a professional man’s time 
was such as ought to be paid for. He was convinced that Mr. Superinten- 
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dent Bent managed the portion of his duties relating to cattle disease with 
great efficiency. He (Mr. Taylor) had never had any trouble with him, and 
he did not think he had had one awkward case since the compulsory clause 
came into operation. It was always compulsory, before the destruction of 
an animal, that the magistrate’s order should be obtained. The animals 
were valued by two farmers, and compensation was paid on the usual scale. 
Mr. J. Rowe, London, said their Medical Society met on the previous 
day, and Mr. Shore, of Hackney, submitted a circular from the Board of 
Works, as to whether cattle which had been inoculated for Pleuro-pneumonia, 
and then died, could be justly claimed for. Seeing that a Board like that of 
London had taken the matter up, it might uncomfortably present itself to 
the notice of members of this Society. 
Mr. PETER TAYLOR said he had listened with much pleasure to the 
President’s address. It had gone over much valuable ground. First the 
President had alluded to the “ Contagious Diseases Act ;” secondly, to 
appointments of inspectors, and to the appointment to such office of police- 
men and butchers ; thirdly, he had dealt with the examination of the pupils ; 
and fourthly, he had gone into appointments to various positions. There was 
no doubt as regards the milk-poisoning to which their friend Mr.Greaves had 
referred: they had it before them on their last annual meeting. He thought 
it was the duty of veterinary surgeons, although they might differ from the 
members of the ordinary profession, to show a large amount of charity. 
Veterinary surgeons, even to the present day, were indebted in a great 
measure for the amount of knowledge they possessed to the medical pro- 
fession. He had attended five classes at the School of Medicine when with 
the late Professor Dick; and he felt, to this day, that he had learned as much 
from the medical profession as he had from his own veterinary professors. 
He did think they as a profession should not be hard upon them, even if they 
had been misled in a case of secretion of milk in one particular cow, and as 
to whether an epidemic had sprung from deleterious water. Regarding the 
inspection of meat, it was an extensive subject : even veterinary surgeons, 
if they were elected as inspectors, would in his opinion want a great amount 
of practical knowledge, which few, even at the present day, had in a broad 
degree. It was, he thought, very difficult and doubtful to come io an 
accurate opinion as regards the sound character of meat, without seeing the 
living animal. They might see its structure when dead; but it might be 
altered by extraneous matter, in colour, character, and density. In respect 
to the duty of Government to elect veterinary surgeons, there might for some 
time still continue to be a want of recognition by the Government ; but he 
always found, in his own practice, that if they wanted to raise their profession 
and obtain a position for themselves, the work must be done by their own 
diligent efforts. It would be some time, he thought, before they would be 
put in their proper position by the Government. With regard to the exami- 
nation of the veterinary student, he felt that it was quite sufficient, even at 
the present period, for the pupils who presented themselves. He considered 
the course a very good test, and it was atest which qualified to rank even 
in the medical profession. In the examination a man was rejected if he 
came below the standard, and there was no favour shown. And now with 
reference to the Penal Act. He could say a great deal on that foint, and 
he believed there was no man present who desired the Act more than he 
did. With regard to an Act to protect their science and their position as 
veterinary surgeons, he was of opinion some length of time would elapse before 
such an Act was obtained. There were two or three reasons why he formed 
that opinion. In the Scotch colleges they had examiners and diplomas of 
their own. Lately they had heard much of their legislature regarding the 
sanction of titles which had been called, he considered not justly, “ spurious” 
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titles. Ifa man studied at a Scotch College appointed by the Highland and 
Agricultural Society, and received a diploma, he did not think that was a 
spurious title. If the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons did not, as they 
did not at the present time, accept the diploma on the same ground, they 
would never obtain a penal clause—until they got the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society amalgamated with the Royal College. If they were to ask 
the House of Commons to grant a Penal Act to protect their rights, they 
would not grant anything restrictive, for they would have all the weight of 
the Scotch noblemen against them, because they were treating their Scotch 
students as empirics. Now, to obtain such a clause would cost, if the 
measure was unopposed, at least £250; but if opposed, would cost some 
£2000 or £5000, or perhaps £ 10,000 : and where was the money to come from? 
Many remarks had been made on the subject, and people had said they 
ought to get such an Act. The members of Council were not immaculate ; 
they endeavoured, to the best of their ability, faithfully to do their duty for the 
benefit of members at large. Only show them how to get the Act, and they 
would obtain it to-morrow for the whole of the profession. He, however, 
feared they would never be successful until they amalgamated with the 
Highland Society. He was in favour of election by ballot (of Council 
Members). It was a step in the right direction, and he had no doubt it had 
been carried out by the very able and intelligent Chairman of the Council. 
There was no man with greater ability, or who had the cause more at 
heart, and was more in favour of progress, than Sir F. Fitzwygram. If they 
had had a few more men like him, they would have made greater and more 
rapid strides in the advancement of their calling. Moreover, as to the 
appointment of veterinary surgeons by the legislature, that would, he thought, 
depend in a great measure upon the veterinary surgeons themselves. They 
must work and keep ahead of the day, and show the public that they hav’ 
not only the ability, but also the science at heart ; and they must prove tha. 
they know how to fulfil their duties with credit, not only to themselves and 
their profession, but to the country at large. At the last Council meeting 
they had a great discussion on the proposition of the President to suspend 
Bye-laws 32 and 33, with the object of admitting gentlemen holding th- 
Highland Society’s certificate by one examination to obtain the diploma u 
the Royal College. This was to be brought forward again at the next 
Council meeting; and he should, as representing their interests, like to know 
what was their ptivate opinion on the subject. Were the great bulk of that 
Society to come in in this way, he thought unquestionably they would not be 
doing justice to their own students ; and he certainly spoke with great warmt: 
because he considered the Council should in the first instance make overtures 
to the Scotch Society, for the purpose of seeing if the two Societies could not 
amalgamate and have one examination and one diploma, and then he would 
say to these men, “ You give no diploma, give it to us to do that, and we will 
admit all your members and pay no respect to persons.” With zo examina- 
tion,—for they had a preliminary examination, served their sessions at 
college, passed a severe examination, and obtained a diploma from the 
Highland and Agricultural Society. He could not see that the suspending 
of the bye-laws would do any good until they got the whole of the veterinary 
profession in one society. What they wanted was a united and appreciated 
profession. 

THE CHAIRMAN said that, with regard to the introduction of the Eagley 
milk-poisoning case, he brought it torward without having in the least an 
unfriendly or unkindly feeling towards the medical profession. It was quite 
the reverse: he wanted to bring the case forward as one in which they had 
come into their (veterinary surgeons’) province ; for he thought veterinary 
surgeons could not do medical men’s work, neither could medical men do 
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theirs. He felt very kindly towards medical men, and admitted that they 
owed much to them, and he wished to look towards them in no spirit of 
unfriendliness. With regard to the appointment of inspectors, they seemed 
to have to some extent lost sight, in the discussion, of the fact that many 
of those calling themselves veterinary inspectors were not inspectors at 
all, but policemen—who were doing the work, and who simply asked for 
the opinion of the veterinary surgeon. He believed these men in some 
cases had the power to kill cattle without asking for a veterinary surgeon’s 
opinion. The Privy Council gave instructions, and their instructions were 
based on Act of Parliament ; and he found that really the local authorities 
had power to appoint the police, and the police, to shield themselves from 
blame, called in a veterinary surgeon, but were not bound to do so. That 
state of affairs, and other points bearing on the subject, ought to go before 
the notice of the authorities who were going to give them a new Act of 
Parliament. Then, as to the suspension of bye-laws, personally he thought 
it would be wrong to suspend them, unless the Highland Society discon- 
tinued the granting of their diploma; and if so, then they might make the 
alteration. It was said the Highland and Agricultural Society had a right to 
grant the diplomas ; but he did not agree with that assertion, for he did not 
think any agricultural society had a right to grant such a certificate. The 
practice had grown into a custom, but he thought it was not right. If they 
could elicit the opinion of the meeting, it perhaps would be a help to their 
representative Mr. Taylor; and if any one would propose a motion, he 
would endeavour to get an opinion as to whether the bye-laws should be 
suspended or not. 

Mr. P. TAYLOR said he would suggest a motion to the effect, whether it 
was their opinion the bye-laws should be suspended or not, or, on the other 
hand, whether they would rather not suspend the bye-laws until they made 
application to the Highland Society to forego granting diplomas, and give 
them the promise to admit them all. 

Mr. T. TAYLOR thought it was the duty of the Liverpool deputation 
which was appointed to say what answer they received from the Scotch 
Society with respect to the non-granting of their diplomas. Might he ask if 
the Society had yet been asked for a reply? Until they were asked about 
the matter they could not give an answer. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said that Sir F. Fitzwygram and Professor Williams were 
appointed by a committee to communicate with the Highland Society, but he 
did not know what steps had been taken. He had had a letter from Mr. 
Blakeway, in which he stated he was not able to give an answer, nor did he 
know any one who was. 

Mr. T. TAYLOR said it was undoubtedly carried unanimously that there 
should be a move in the matter, and he waited the answer of the Scotch 
Society. He supposed they had not been applied to ; still he thought it was 
the duty of the committee to have attended to the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN said he should be glad to take a motion. 

Mr. T. TAYLOR moved, “ That this meeting is of opinion that the Council 
ought not to suspend the bye-laws until they have communicated with the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland as to the discontinuing of 
granting their diplomas.” 

Mr. A. CHALLONER seconded the motion, which was put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. 

The proceedings then closed. Afterwards the members and friends dined 
together. 

SAM. LOCKE, Hon. Sec. 
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YORKSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting and dinner were held at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on 
Friday, January 25th, 1878 ; the President, Mr.. Fallding, in the chair. 

The following members were present : —Messrs. T. Greaves, J. S 
Carter, James Freeman, Joseph Freeman, Peter Walker, W. G. Schofield, 
John Cuthbert, J. W. Anderton, D. Spilman, R. W. Murdoch, J. H. 
Ferguson, J. Atcherley, W. Lodge, J. E. Scriven, George Carter, J. M: Axe, 
and W. Broughton, the Secretary. 

Messrs. W. A. Taylor, Manchester; Robertson, Leeds; and Hollins, 
Pontefract, were present as visitors. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from Prof. Williams, Messrs. 
E. C. Dray, James Ball, John Freeman, M. E. Naylor, John Schofield, D. R. 
Sowerby, Charles Secker, J. L. Faulkner, Parlan Walker, and T. Pratt. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT then delivered the inaugural address, in which he referred 
principally to the practical education of the veterinary student ; the fees and 
charges for examining horses as to soundness ; and other matters of veteri- 
nary policy. 

Mr. GREAVES alluded to the late examination of students for the diploma, 
when a great many were rejected for want of practical information. He was 
quite sure that this deficiency could not be remedied unless the students ob- 
tained practical information before going to the veterinary schools. 

Mr. ANDERTON said that a person intending purchasing an expensive 
watch or piano would pay one or two guineas to obtain a practical opinion 
respecting the same; whereas a veterinary surgeon would give his opinion 
as to the soundness of a horse at the small charge of ten shillings and six- 
pence : he thought that the examination fee ought to be one guinea. 

Mr. FREEMAN also thought that the fee of ten shillings and sixpence was 
too little. 

Mr. W. A. TAYLOR was quite sure that veterinary surgeons would not 
form themselves into a trades-union, and he thought it impossible to obtain 
uniform fees. 

Mr. JOSEPH FREEMAN related the fact of several sheep dying in one flock 
in a few days, after being washed with McDougall’s lotion. The symptoms 
were those of general Fever accompanied with Diarrhoea. The only note- 
worthy appearance revealed in the fost-mortem examination was the presence 
of large quantities of sand in the reticulum, the presence of which had not 
yet been satisfactorily accounted for. 

Mr. GEORGE CARTER related an outbreak of malignant Anthracoid 
disease, whereby a horse, a cow, and three or four pigs were all affected, and 
died in a few hours after showing symptoms of the malady. 

The next meeting of this Society will be held in April, when Mr. Greaves’ 
paper on “ Germs ” will be read and discussed. 


ONTARIO VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of the Ontario Veterinary Medical Association was held 
on December zIst, in the Ontario Veterinary College, Temperance Street, 
Toronto. The profession was well represented by a large attendance of 
members from adlgparts of the Province, as well as some from the United 
States. 

Professor SMITH, the President, opened the meeting with an interesting 
address, in which he congratulated the members on the increasing interest 
taken in the Association, and also the continuous improvement in the 
standing of the profession, and its appreciation by the public, contrasting 
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favourably its position now with what it was in this country ten or fifteen 
years ago. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year was then proceeded with, as 
follows :—Professor Smith, President; Mr. Wilson, V.S., London, first Vice- 
President; Mr. Duncan, V.S., Goderich, second Vice-President; Mr. Cowan, 
V.S., Galt, Treasurer; Mr. Sweetapple, V.S., Brooklyn, Secretary. Directors 
—Messrs, C. Elliott, V.S., St. Catharine’s ; j. S. Czesar, V.S., Port Hope ; 
A. O. F. Colman, V.S., Ottawa; Grange, V.S., Guelph; Sanderson, V.S., 
Richmond Hill; Burns, V.S., King; Harrison, V.S., Milton; Bond, V.S., 
Toronto. 

A number of new members were then admitted, after which several 
discussions tock place on matters relating to the profession. A sum of 
money was voted by the Association to procure medals to be awarded to the 
students of the Ontario Veterinary College at their examination in April. 
Several interesting professional cases and surgical operations were discussed, 
most of the gentlemen present taking part in the discussion. The Association 
then adjourned, to meet again in Toronto during the time of the Provincial 
Exhibition. 

Mr. G. E. McEvers and Mr. R. M. Somerville, of Buffalo, were awarded 
their diplomas. 


MONTREAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE opening of this Association took place on January 3rd; there was a full 
attendance of members, and a number of visitors. Professor WM. OSLER 
occupied the chair. 

Atter the usual routine business, GEORGE PARKISON, Bridgeport, Conn., 
was called upon to read his communication on a case of Tetanus, with 
special reference to accurate clinical notes of the pulse, respirations and 
temperature, carefully noted and systematically arranged ; for which he was 
highly complimented by the Chairman and others present. 

Professor MCEACHRAN was next called upon to read a paper on “ Sound- 
ness, and the Law of Warranty,” in which he explained the different _defini- 
tions of soundness and unsoundness. While admitting the correctness of the 
usual rendering of the term,—“ an animal eventually free from any alteration 
in structure or functions,”—he inclined to the more practical view of 
soundness given by Oliphant, that “when a horse is free from hereditary 
disease, is in possession of his natural and constitutional health, and has as 
much bodily perfection as is consistent with his natural formation,” a veteri- 
nary surgeon may safely certify him to be sound. He considered that 
whatever alteration in structure or functions so affects the animal as to 
interfere with his usefulness, or reduces his value, renders him unsound. 
According to Lord Ellenborough, “ Any infirmity which renders a horse less 
fit for use or convenience is an unsoundness.” Percivall says: “ A horse 
which has that about him which is likely, on work, to render him lame, is 
unsound.” After carefully describing the law, as laid down by the best 
English authorities, as to soundness, he took up the law of warranty. “ By 
the civil law of England, a person is bound to warrant the thing that he sells 
or conveys, although there is no express warranty ; but the common law 
binds him not, unless there be a warranty, either in deed or in law,—for caveat 
emptor, the meaning of which is that the buyer takes the article sold with all 
its defects, and must not look to the law for redress if its intrinsic worth do 
not correspond with its outward appearance” (Stuart). “There must be 
either an express warranty of soundness, or fraud in the seller, to maintain an 
action” (O¢iphant). In France, and in this Province, a legal warranty 
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attaches upon the seller, for the protection of the purchaser, against “latent 
defects and diseases,” which are presumed to be within the knowledge of the 
horsedealer. C. C. 1522 says: “ The seller is bound by law to warrant the 
buyer against such latent defects in the thing sold, and its accessories, as to 
render it unfit for the use for which it was intended, or so diminish its 
usefulness that the buyer would not have bought it, or would not have given 
so large a price if he had known them.” C. C. 1523: “ The seller is not 
bound for defects which are apparent, and which the buyer might have 
known himself.” C. C. 1424: “The seller is bound for latent defects, 
even when they are known to him, unless it is stipulated that he shall not 
be obliged to any warranty.” According to Deglan (action Rédhibetoire), 
the time allowed by the French law to bring an action to return a horse for 
specific Ophthalmia and Epilepsy is thirty days, and nine days for all other 
diseases which constitute unsoundness under their laws. Our own common 
law establishes no certain number of days within which an action has to be 
taken. C.C. 1530 says : “ The redhibitory action resulting from obligation of 
warranty against latent defects must be brought within reasonable diligence, 
according to the nature of the defect and the usage of the place where the 
sale was made,”—-thus leaving to the judge to determine whether or not the 
plaintiff has acted in the matter with due diligence. The different diseases 
which constitute unsoundness were noticed in detail, and the reasons why 
they constitute unsoundness explained. A few remarks were made on horse- 
dealing and the “tricks of the trade,” of which, as stated by Professor 
Gamgee, it was a mistake to suppose that all the sharp practice was on one 
side. It was a wonderful fact, but yet it was a fact, that the horse, next to 
man about the noblest object in creation, appeared to have a tendency to 
corrupt all those who deal in him. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


AT the monthly council meeting held on February 6th, the Hon. W. 
EGERTON, M. P. (chairrhan), reported that he had been elected chairman for 
the current year. Mr. Harpley had presented to the Committee a report of 
the examiners at the recent examination of students from the Royal Veterinary 
College, in which it was stated that originally there were seven candidates, 
but three failed to come up on account of impaired health. The report 
showed that the technical part of the examination was not so satisfactory as 
could be wished. A letter had also been read from the President of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, drawing special attention to the above, 
and expressing his opinion that the term or period of study was formerly too 
short, but that this is now remedied. The Committee recommended that a 
copy of the report and letter be sent to the Governors of the Royal Veterinary 
College. Dr. Burdon Sanderson had recommended that the cattle hitherto 
experimented upon for Pleuro-pneumonia be kept for other experiments, and 
that fresh ones be procured for further experiments in Pleuro-pneumonia ; 
that it is desirable that the improved method of inoculation for Pleuro- 
come should, with reference to its preventive efficacy, be tried on a 
arger scale than had hitherto been possible in districts in which disease 
actually prevailed, and that with this view owners of stock should be requested 
to co-operate with the Committee by allowing their uninfected animals to be 
inoculated—it being understood that compensation would be made by the 
Society for any losses arising directly from the inoculation. 
This report was adopted. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
HYDROPHOBIA. 
Fanuary 31st. 


In the House of Lords, in answer to a question of Lord C. HAMILTON, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that the Government were considering the 
subject of Hydrophobia, with a view to legislation. 


THE CATTLE DISEASES BILL. 
February 12th. 


The Duke of RICHMOND and GORDON called attention to the report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on Cattle Plague and importation 
of live stock; and to present a Bill to amend the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act, 1869. He said : “ Notwithstanding the gravity of the affairs at present 
being transacted in south-eastern Europe, I need offer no apology for calling 
attention to the subject embraced in the notice I have placed upon the paper. 
The interests of all classes are involved in this subject. My opinion is that 
there should be no distinction drawn between the interests of the producers 
on the one hand, and the interests of the consumers on the other. Their 
interests are identical ; and it would, I think, be quite indefensible to attempt 
to set up class against class in connection with so important a subject. It 
will be necessary for me, before explaining the proposed Bill, to refer briefly 
to the past. Between 1865 and 1867 our flocks and herds were decimated by 
Cattle Plague. A Royal Commission was appointed, and in the year 1866 
two Cattle Plague Bills were passed. The result has been that since 1872 
no animals have been allowed to come into this country from Russia, and 
since the outbreak of last year some restrictions have been placed on Germany 
and Belgium. One of the great difficulties, however, resulting from this 
legislation, is the total want of uniformity in the rules prescribed by the local 
authorities. The defects arising from this cause I hope will be remedied by 
the Bill. In the year 1873 a Committee was appointed to inquire into the 
working of the Act of 1869. That Committee made many recommendations, 
and the Government Bill will be based on them; but there are certain of 
those recommendations which we have not seen it fit to follow. The Act of 
1869 has been in many respects improved by Privy Council Orders, but it 
needs greater development. Up till the year 1877 we did not think that 
special legislation was necessary beyond what existed; but in that year 
there occurred an outbreak of Cattle Plague. Very strong representations 
on the subject were made to the Privy Council from various quarters. The 
Council did what it could with the existing powers; but it became perfectly 
clear that the local authorities had not sufficient power to stop the disease, 
and that further powers were necessary. Whilst the disease was in progress 
numerous memorials were presented to the Privy Council from various 
bodies, and we were very much urged to exclude all foreign animals. I 
was not prepared at that time to accede to that proposal without further 
inquiry and further information. I am not quite sure that I had not power 
to act in that manner. It was possible that I had; but I thought it better 
not to act strictly upon the letter of the Act of 1867, but upon its spirit. At 
that time a new feature arose in this matter, and that was the importation 
of dead meat from America. We did not possess sufficient information on 
that subject, and the Government considered it desirable that a Committee 
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should be appointed ; and a Committee of the other House was accordingly 
appointed, consisting of persons representing various interests in the country. 
The subject was fully considered by that Committee. I wish now to draw a 
distinction between the Cattle Plague and other cattle diseases. I will first 
deal with the Cattle Plague or Rinderpest, as distinguished from the Foot- 
and-mouth Disease, Pneumonia, and other diseases. With regard to the 
Cattle Plague, I had made up my mind that it was a matter that ought to be 
dealt with by a central authority ; the Committee came to the same con- 
clusion, and I have embodied all their recommendations in the Bill with 
regard to the Cattle Plague. With regard to the other diseases which I 
have mentioned, there are three things to be considered. First of all, do 
these diseases so much injure the community as to make it worth while to 
stamp them out? Secondly, whether there is a reasonable prospect of so 
doing? And thirdly, what is the restriction necessary for that purpose? It 
was proved that Pneumonia and the Foot-and-mouth Disease are far more 
injurious to the country than even the Cattle Plague. And for this reason : 
the Cattle Plague is not of frequent occurrence, whilst the other diseases 
are very prevalent. I do not want to weary the House with too much 
evidence, but I think it desirable to refer to some portions of it which 
induced me to come to the conclusion at which I have arrived. Mr. Booth, 
one of the greatest breeders, said he had experienced very great loss from 
the Foot-and-mouth Disease,—between 1869 and 1872 his herd had been 
reduced by more than one-half,—and that breeding animals are specially 
liable to that disease. Mr. Jacob Wilson, looking at the matter in the 
consumer’s point of view, said the disease not only enormously reduced 
the amount of food, but affected the breed of the animals. Mr. Howard, 
formerly a member of the other House, stated that the loss to the county 
which he represented had amounted to £60,000 ; that the supply of meat to 
the consumer had been greatly diminished ; and that there had been a great 
diminution in the number of cattle kept. This testimony shows that these 
diseases not only caused a considerable loss to the owners of stock, but 
materially affected the consumers of food. Your Lordships will recollect 
that Mr. Wilson stated that it took him twice as long to fatten a given 
number of bullocks in consequence of the disease. I think I have shown 
that the injury done by this disease makes it worth our while to attempt to 
stamp it out. I then come to the second point—whether there is a reason- 
able prospect of success. Fortunately, in this matter I can be guided by 
the experience of what has taken place in the past year. I find, also, that 
from 1865 to 1867, when the Cattle Plague restrictions were in force, the 
country was never so free from disease ; that was proved before the Com- 
mittee. Again, in the Cattle Plague of last spring, had it not been for the 
restrictions, the Plague would have been at its height during the summer 
months; but the result showed that from March to November there was 
not a single case of Foot-and-mouth Disease in the Metropolitan markets. 
I think that is sufficient to show that under certain restrictions these diseases 
can be stamped out ; and it now becomes my duty to point out these restric- 
tions. First of all, then, in regard to the home restrictions which are 
necessary. I think there is no question that if we could stop the movement 
of stock throughout the country for twelve months disease might be stamped 
out; but I am perfectly aware that the inconvenience which would arise 
from such a measure as that would be so great that it could not be carried 
out, and therefore I do not propose to ask your Lordships to adopt it. I 
believe it will be quite sufficient to deal with these diseases in the districts 
where they break out ; but in these districts I am quite in favour of the most 
stringent regulations being carried out. On that point I am prepared to ask 
your Lordships to adopt the recommendations of the Committee. I am 
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quite aware that these restrictions will press very heavily on the agri- 
culturist at home, and I have no doubt that the farmers will be very 
sorely tried in regard to them. At the same time, I feel that they will 
submit to these restrictions if they feel it would be for the good of the 
community ; indeed, they said so in the evidence which they gave before 
the Committee. It is obvious that it would be perfectly useless—indeed, 
I do not think it would be fair—to impose these restrictions upon the 
home producers, unless every means were to be taken for preventing 
the introduction of disease from abroad. It is perfectly evident that so 
long as disease can come from abroad, so long is it useless to put the 
farmers under the restrictions I have mentioned. I do not think any one 
will be found to dispute that we are subject to disease coming from foreign 
countries. In the year 1876 the veterinary inspectors of the Privy Council 
reported that 11,662 head of cattle imported from foreign countries were 
found to be diseased ; and that the countries they came from were Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Portugal, and Spain. The total number imported 
was 1,317,006 ; and it is obvious that out of so large a number as this the 
most careful and exact system of inspection will fail, and that diseased animals 
will escape the attention of the most experienced eye. It would of course be 
the most logical course to say that nothing but dead meat shall be imported, 
and that would no doubt also be the safer course ; but I do not think we have 
as yet sufficient experience in the importation of dead meat to warrant us in 
recommending that so great a change should take place. We, however, think 
it is absolutely necessary, for the purpose of getting rid of Foot-and-mouth 
Disease, that all foreign cattle should be slaughtered at the port of landing. 
Provision for that purpose has consequently been inserted in the Bill. The 
quantity of foreign cattle imported into this country is not so very large. 
The total number of animals in the United Kingdom in 1876 was 38,179,325 ; 
and the total number imported from abroad at the same time was 1,357,856, 
or about th of the whole stock in this country. It is a remarkable fact 
that we imported a larger number from Ireland than from abroad, because 
from Ireland the number was 1,866,452 ; so that we really are not dependent 
upon the foreign supply. There are two points which I ought not to pass by, 
-—namely, the effect of these restrictions upon the supply of the country, and 
their effect upon the price. In 1877, whilst there was a loss in live cattle in 
this country less than in 1876, to the extent of 353,298 cwt., there was, during 
the same time, an increase of dead meat— 509,927 cwt.—showing that the trade 
accommodated itself to the ordinary state of circumstances, and the consumer 
was not worse off. The total weight of meat carried by the Great Northern 
Railway from all places, in 1876, I find, was 18,118 tons; in 1877, 21,236 
tons, or an increase of about 3118, which represents on an average about 
60,000 bullocks. There can be no alarm felt that the restrictions would have 
any effect whatever upon the supply to towns. With regard to price, in the 
metropolitan markets I find that in eleven months of the year 1876 the average 
price of meat per stone was 55. 1d. for beef, and 5s. 104d. for mutton ; and in 
1877, 55. 2d. for beef, and 6s. 2d. for mutton ; so that there was a very slight 
difference in the price between those two years, notwithstanding that more 
restrictions were in force in the one year than in the other. The Select 
Committee of the other House, having carefully considered the evidence 
brought before them, came to the conclusion that compulsory slaughter at 
the port of landing would not be likely to discourage foreign importation, or, 
by diminishing the supply to our large towns, raise the price of meat. We 
propose in this Bill to act upon the recommendations of that Committee. As 
to the operation of the measure in regard to Ireland, the Committee recom- 
mend that the restrictions applicable to Great Britain should be extended to 
Ireland, or else that the ports in Great Britain shall be specified by the Privy 
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Council at which importation from Ireland shall be lawful, and that animals 
shall not be permitted to be taken inland unless passed by the Privy Council 
inspector at the port of debarkation. I cannot concur in that alternative 
recommendation. The object of the Government is to deal with Ireland 
exactly as it deals with Scotland and England. It is also proposed to con- 
solidate in one Bill the eight existing Acts of Parliament relating to Cattle 
Plague in Ireland, and the two which apply to England and Scotland. The 
whole of the powers relating to the points I have mentioned are vested in the 
Privy Council, and the compensation is to be paid out of the Imperial funds. 
With regard to the second part of the Bill relating to Pleuro-pneumonia and 
Foot-and-mouth Disease, animals are to be kept isolated for fifty-six days in 
the case of the former, and twenty-six in the case of the development of the 
latter disease. Prohibited districts will be proclaimed, and no healthy cattle 
allowed to enter them. Regulations will also be inserted in the schedules to 
ensure the safety from contagion of animals exposed in markets. One im- 
portant point not dealt with before is included in the Bill. We desire that 
greater security should be afforded for the proper supply of milk. Provisions 
are therefore inserted for the better regulation of dairies, and the conduct of 
those who are connected with that trade. Then comes the question of deal- 
ing with foreign animals. We do not intend to carry out the Committee’s 
recommendation that no animals should be allowed to come from Russia. 
But powers will be given to slaughter cattle at the port of landing, and there 
will also be a power of quarantine. The Channel Islands and the Isle of 
Man are excepted. Our three objects in bringing in this Bill have been to 
consolidate the law, to ensure uniformity in its operation, and to extinguish 
disease. 

The Marquis of RIPON abstained at that stage from criticising the details 
of the scheme. He would reserve his remarks till he had considered the 
Government proposals attentively. Their Lordships should bear in mind 
that the most restrictive portions of the Bill were intended to deal, not with 
the Cattle Plague, but with the other diseases to which the noble Duke had 
alluded. These restrictions would bear very heavily on the agricultural 
interests of the country. Whatever might have been the true origin of these 
diseases, it was agreed upon all hands that they had obtained such a hold 
upon the country, that any regulations that might be made with regard to 
foreign countries would not be sufficient to put them down. When the Bill 
came before their Lordships in committee, it would be necessary to consider 
not only the interests of the agriculturists, but of the consumers, and whether 
the restrictions proposed were consistent with an adequate supply of meat for 
the latter. He trusted that his noble friend would not fix too early a day 
for the second reading of the Bill. 

The Duke of RICHMOND and GORDON said he proposed to fix it for this 
day three weeks. 

The Duke of SOMERSET observed that although this Bill might be a 
protection against disease, it was not a protection against competition. He 
thought by judicious and proper regulations the disease might be stamped 
out. 

Lord DUNSANY said it would be felt as a great relief in Ireland that the 
noble Duke did not propose to adopt the suggestions of the Committee with 
regard to that country. 

The Earl of KIMBERLEY asked if any distinction would be drawn between 
store and fat cattle as regards the necessity for slaughtering at the port of 
landing, and whether it was intended that the restrictions should extend to 
cattle imported from America. 

The Duke of RICHMOND and GORDON said no distinction could be drawn 
between store and fat cattle ; all must be slaughtered at the port of landing. 
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It was also the intention to treat America in the same way as any other foreign 
country. 

The’ Marquis of HUNTLY wished to know whether in Scotland the Act would 
supersede the action of the local authorities? In regard to Foot-and-mouth 
Disease, he did not think it was possible to stamp it out. 

The Duke of RICHMOND and GORDON said it was intended to treat the local 
authorities in Scotland in precisely the same manner as the local authorities 
in England, so far as Cattle Plague regulations were concerned. 

The Bill was then read a first time. 





Jurisprudence. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF VETERINARY INSPECTORS. 


IN the Court of Session at Edinburgh, on January 24th, before Lord Ruther- 
furd Clark and a jury, an interesting action was tried—the first of its kind, 
we believe—craving £40 as damages against an inspector under the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act; the proceedings being based upon a breach 
of the statutory regulations by the official, who had ordered the slaughter of 
two cows, which, supposing them to have been diseased, could only properly 
be slaughtered at the order of the local authority. 

The pursuer was James Smith, formerly dairyman, Liberton House, 
Liberton, now residing at Causewayside, Edinburgh; and the defender 
William Williams, Principal! of the New Edinburgh Veterinary College, one 
of the inspectors under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869. 

The Dean of Faculty and Mr. Black appeared for the pursuer, and the 
Solicitor-General and Mr. Makgill for the defender. 

A good deal of evidence was led, some of it of a conflicting nature, to the 
effect that in May last the defender ordered the slaughter of two cows which 
were alleged to have been suffering from’ Pleuro-pneumonia. The defence 
maintained that both animals were diseased—one having suffered from Pleuro- 
pneumonia three months before, the other ill with Congestion of the Lungs, 
if not both suffering from Pleuro-pneumonia. On the other hand, the pursuer’s 
case was that both animals were not suffering from Pleuro ; and in support 
of this there was the testimony of Principals Walley and M‘Call,and Mr. 
Robertson of Kelso, who had examined the lungs of both animals, and“found 
one healthy, the other the subject of old tubercle; though the symptoms 
in the live animals might readily have been mistaken for those of Pleuro. 
After a lapse of seven months,a number of veterinary men had been 
shown a preserved piece of the rib and pleura of one of the dead cows, 
and they had no hesitation in saying that the animal had suffered from 
Pleuro. Other evidence was called by the defence, disputing Smith’s right 
of ownership, since he had been largely assisted by a brother-in-law ; also 
endeavouring to show that the animals were absolutely worthless; that it 
mattered little to the proprietor by whose order the cattle were slaughtered ; 
and that the pursuer had actually in the first instance made application to 
Professor Williams with the express object of getting the cattle removed to 
the slaughterhouse,—so that in point of fact the animals were not removed 
against the will of the pursuer. About this latter contention, and also 
regarding other points, the evidence was somewhat contradictory. 

_ After hearing evidence and counsel on both sides, Lord Rutherfurd Clark, 
in directing the jury, said the first question necessarily was whether the cows 
which were slaughtered did in point of fact belong to the pursuer. Of course, 
if they were of opinion that the cows did not belong to the pursuer, he could 
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not obtain a verdict. Assuming that they did belong to the pursuer, the 
complaint was that they were wrongfully slaughtered by the defender or his 
order. The wrong was said to consist in the defender having ordered them 
to be sent to the slaughterhouse to be there slaughtered because they were 
affected with a disease called Pleuro-pneumonia. On the other hand, and in 
opposition to that, defender said he was a public officer ; that what he did 
was done in the execution of his duty, and in the honest belief that he was 
acting within the statutory powers ; and that although he might have been 
wrong in that belief, yet he could not be made liable in damages. They would 
have to consider the legal position of the parties. On the 29th or 28th of 
May, these cows were ordered to be sent to the slaughterhouse, and 
slaughtered there. The Act under which the defender acted as one of the 
inspectors was one of great public utility, and it placed in the hands of the 
public body, who were called upon to execute it, very important statutory 
powers intended for the benefit of the general public, although they might 
sometimes press somewhat heavily. But those powers must be executed by 
the body to whom the Legislature had confided them; and further, they 
must be executed in the manner in which the Legislature had directed. If 
they were not exercised by the body or person to whom the Legislature had 
confided the exercise of those powers, then they were not properly exercised ; 
nor were they lawfully exercised except in the manner directed by the 
statute. Now, one important part of the local authority’s powers was con- 
tained in the 54th and 56th sections of the statute under which the inspector 
acted. He was not going to trouble the jury with reading those clauses— 
which, so far as he could judge, were not very difficult to construe. The first 
section directed that when an inspector found Pleuro-pneumonia in his 
district, he shall make a declaration under his hand to that effect, and shall 
deliver notice of the same to the occupier of the field or premises within 
which such disease is found. It was obviously a written declaration and a 
written notice that was here implied. In trusting the local authority and 
the inspector with very large and important powers, which were to be 
suddenly and sharply exercised, the Legislature at the same time required 
certain preliminaries to be observed so as to ensure the due fulfilment of 
those powers. The statute added: “And thereupon ”’ (z.e. after the delivery 
of the declaration and notice) the Privy Council rules applicable to Pleuro- 
pneumonia shall come into operation.” Then the matter was before the local 
authority; and the result of the deliberation of the local authority was to 
continue, if it so pleased, the duration of those rules, which would then 
continue to exist until the cattle were destroyed. Under these rules no 
animal suspected of Pleuro-pneumonia could be removed from premises 
except for immediate slaughter, and after getting a license for its removal. 
His Lordship then referred to the evidence in the present case. It had 
been said that the pursuer, far from desiring that the animals should not 
be removed and slaughtered, was even anxious for their removal to be 
slaughtered, and that this led him to visit the defender on the day before the 
animals were killed. This was an important matter for consideration. The 
cows were left apparently on some arrangement with a person named 
Notman, who, on the Saturday, fearing the existence of some contagious 
disease, took the opinion of a local man on the matter, which, though not 
very explicit, was yet sufficient to make him believe that in point of fact the 
animals were affected with some contagious disease. This was communicated 
to Dunn, and thereafter to Smith; and on the Monday the defender inspected 
the premises, as was his duty under the Act as inspector. Now, it was im- 
portant to keep in mind that if these animals were infected with this disease, 
then, of course, they could not be removed without official authority. It 
was said that the desire to get the cattle removed for slaughter was the 
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reason which had led pursuer to visit the defender on the Monday morning. 
If the jury were satisfied that pursuer wanted the animals slaughtered, and 
that they were slaughtered really in accordance with his request, then it was 
difficult to see what the pursuer had to complain of as regards the defender. 
That was a matter of fact entirely for the consideration of the jury. The 
defender went out to make an inspection, and having done so, he said that 
he thought both cows were affected with Pleuro-pneumonia, and so intimated 
to pursuer. Here they came to a somewhat nice question. If the slaughter 
was done with the consent of the pursuer, there was no doubt about the 
case; but assuming that pursuer did not, anterior to the inspection by 
defender, at all desire the slaughter of the animals, let them see what took 
place after Mr. Williams made his examination and reported the result to 
the pursuer. The pursuer said that after that examination was made, he 
(Mr. Williams, the defender) ordered the cows to be slaughtered, and did so 
in virtue of his office as inspector. Now, he had to inform the jury that, so 
far as he could judge, the defender had no power in virtue of his office to 
order the slaughter of these cows. That matter rested entirely with the local 
authority, who could not devolve the whole of their statutory powers upon 
an inspector. The duty of the inspector after the inspection plainly was 
(assuming that he was not acting with the assent of pursuer) to give immediate 
notice—the effect of which would have been to bring into operation the statu- 
tory rules already referred to. But if the order was really assented to by 
pursuer, as being the best thing to be done under the circumstances, another 
question arose. This was an important point. Before pursuer.could obtain 
a verdict, it was necessary for him to prove that the order was wrongful to 
him. Although the order might be beyond defender’s powers as inspector, 
it would not, however, be wrong if the pursuer assented. The cows were on 
the premises of Notman, who would not very likely be willing to retain cattle 
of the kind longer than he could help. He was unwilling to keep them after 
the alleged outbreak, and pursuer was at a loss how to dispose of the 
animals. Having pointed out that the order would not have been wrong if 
pursuer assented, there were two qualifications which should be stated in 
Justice to pursuer. They must be satisfied as to whether the assent of the 
pursuer was not due to the assumption of unlawful authority by the defender. 
If due to that, it would never do to say the pursuer was bound by that. 
Then, if the assent was procured by defender giving an opinion as to the 
condition of the cows which was not in good faith, or after due inquiry, or on 
reasonable grounds, such assent would not be binding. Now, it seemed cer- 
tain that one of the animals was not suffering from Pleuro-pneumonia, but 
there was a great dispute as to the other. It had been suggested that the 
defender must necessarily have misconducted himself in making the exami- 
nation, but that would be for the jury to say. They would hardly be inclined 
to think that a man misconducted himself because he happened to be in 
error, or that defender had necessarily misconducted himself. It was a 
disputed question as to whether one of the animals was suffering from 
Pleuro-pneumonia. Professors Walley and M‘Call, and Mr. Robertson, 
Kelso, said no, while the defender and his assistant Johnson said it was ; 
and the inspection of a portion of its body—a rib, with old adhesions— 
preserved by the defender led certain others to give an opinion to the 
same effect. Then, supposing both animals to have been affected with 
disease, the pursuer’s case would not necessarily fail, because the defender 
had no right to give the order for slaughter. But in that case the cows 
had to be killed, and it was difficult to see how the pursuer could recover 
much damage. As to the antedating of the declaration and notice, which 
were served after instead of defore the order for slaughter, his Lordship 
could not say it was in any respect a right thing to issue documents which 
VOL. VI. 15 
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were antedated ; still he did not think it had much to do with this case, 
which rested on the points to which he had referred. If they found for the 
pursuer, they would have to consider what amount of damage should be 
awarded, and what loss had been sustained. To save any dispute about the 
law, the best way to assess the damage would be to consider what was the 
reasonable value of the animals. 

After half an hour’s deliberation, the jury returned a verdict for £20 
damages in favour of pursuer, with expenses. 





Army Ceterinary Department. 


Gazette, February 1. 
VETERINARY DEPARTMENT.—The undermentioned veterinary surgeons to 
be veterinary surgeons of the first class : J. C. Berne, J. Reilley, F. Plombley 
—all of the Royal Artillery. 





Mbituarp. 


THE following deaths have been reported to the Registrar of the Royal 


College of Veterinary Surgeons :— 
Diploma dated 


Mr. Francis Grace, Oxford . : ° . . May 20, 1851. 
» Alex. C. Muir, Belharm, Haddington . May 11, 1859. 
» Thomas Little, North Cave, Yorkshire . m Feb. 27, 1867. 





Motes and Mews. 


TRICHINOSIS IN GERMANY.—For the third time within a very short 
period, says the Farmer, trichine have been found in the flesh of swine 
slaughtered in Angerburg. In each instance the affected animals had been 
kept in the flayer’s yard, where it is well known that they were fed on carrion 
and offal. In Cassel fears are expressed that Trichinosis will soon be preva- 
lent all through Lower Hesse. At first it was confined to a few places in the 
Cassel district, but its appearance has since been reported in Meldungen 
and Hersfeld, and later still in the town of Spangenberg. Similar disturbing 
announcements come from Saxony, Silesia, and varicus other provinces. 


OFFICIAL Doc COLLARS.—With regard to dog licenses, the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners report that the machinery «f their department is 
insufficient for an extensive discovery of defaulters ; and, referring to a sug- 
gestion that all dogs should be compelled to wear an official collar, says the 
details of any such regulations, when examined, would be found to be so ob- 
jectionable as to be practically impossible. 


BEARING-REINS.—In the course of his second lecture at the Royal Insti- 
tution, recently delivered, Professor Garrod is reported to have offered some 
remarks on the bearing-rein which we do not understand. The /igamentum 
nuche of a quadruped, as is well known, supports the head, and in health 
relieves muscular tension in maintaining the weight ; but that is surely no 
reason why a rein connecting the mouth by a bit with the collar which bears 
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on the cervical vertebrz (?), near the vertebral prominences, should be imposed 
on the animal to supplement the provision made by nature. Under the best 
of circumstances, casting out of account the pain and injury inflicted on the 
mouth of the animal, the effect of this rein must be to throw the weight of 
the head upon the muscles instead of the ligaments. If from weakness the 
horse allows its head to drop, the aim should be to restore the vital strength 
of the natural support, not to place the burden on a part of the organism 
which the ligament was intended to relieve.—LZancet. 


DIPHTHERIA AMONG ARMY HORSES IN RussIA.—A Russian correspon- 
dent of The Army and Navy Gazette states that the whole of the field artillery 
belonging to the garrison at Sebastopol, has been rendered hors de combat 
by an outbreak of Diphtheria among the horses. The first horse found to be 
affected by the disease was isolated immediately, but the same symptoms 
soon manifested themselves in the remainder, and the whole of them have 
had to be shot. 

THE COURAGE OF IGNORANCE.—The eccentric old gentleman who, for 
so many years, has had the effrontery to assert that the medical and veteri- 
nary profession are mistaken with regard to Rabies and Hydrophobia, and 
that he alone is possessed of all knowledge with regard to,these maladies, and 
to others which affect the canine species, yet persists in his discreditable 
attempts to perpetuate pernicious nonsense. Utterly ignorant of the subject 
which he continues to write about, he nevertheless has the courage to assert, 
on his honour as a soldier and a gentleman (!), that he is perfectly acquainted 
with it. His ignorance has been so frequently exposed, and the dangerous 
and baseless notions he is so determined to foist upon the public have been 
so often demolished, that it is to be regretted his friends do not lay an 
embargo on his writing materials. However, few journals or newspapers will 
now admit his rambling effusions—though we observed with astonishment 
that the Lancet published a characteristic letter from him a few weeks ago. 
A similar communication was recently addressed to the Medical Press and 
Circular, but its absurdity was too much for that journal, as appears from 
the following : 

“THE HONBLE, GRANTLEY BERKELEY AND HyDROPHOBIA.—We have carefully 
perused your letter, and regret we must decline to insert it. We believe your views 
on the subject are erroneous, and we prefer the opinions of such eminent veterinarians 
as Fleming, Bouley, Hertwig, etc., to whom you take exception. The name ‘ Hydro- 
phobia’ is a misnomer, and has led to numerous errors in connection with the disease 
which we have termed—adopting a very old name—Aadies.” 

We trust other publications will follow the example of the Wedical Press, 
and exclude Mr. Berkeley from their columns. By doing this, they will be 
ee the public from dangerous fictions, and aiding the cause of 
truth. 





Correspondence, etc. 
“THE PENAL CLAUSE”—HOW TO OBTAIN IT. 


To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1R,—A penal clause is a clause in an Act of Parliament that gives a 
magistrate the power to inflict a stated penalty on any person who breaks 
such law ; no charter containing such a clause could enforce a fine or penalty. 
I know it is the case that an overwhelming majority of the members of our 
profession are in favour of obtaining—nay, most anxious that we should 
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possess—the power to indict any one who uses or assumes the name or title 

of “veterinary surgeon,” unless such person has obtained the diploma of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. At present we have no such power, 
and the only way we can obtain it is to apply to Parliament for an Act con- 
taining such a clause, clearly defined and set forth. The questions are—first, 
what will be the cost ? second, when will be the most opportune time to apply 
for it? third, how much will it benefit our profession? 

Ist. We have it on the authority of our President, Sir F. Fitzwygram, that 
to obtain an Act of Parliament, if unopposed, would cost about £300 ; but if 
it be opposed it is quite impossible to say how much it might cost, and even 
then be lost. Fifteen years ago I offered to subscribe £50 for this purpose, 
and there are many willing to subscribe to this object. 

2ndly. The same high authority informs us that the present is really an 
inopportune time; and he is confirmed in this opinion by Professor Williams, 
Mr. Harpley, and many others who are anxiously solicitous for the welfare 
of the profession, and who understand fully every circumstance bearing upon 
the question. I assure my professional brethren that there are many delicate 
and difficult questions, which have to be taken into very careful considera- 
tion, and manipulated with prudence—questions which, it would seem, many 
gentlemen who speak upon this subject do not comprehend, or rather, they 
have not got the facts of the case before them, by which they would be 
enabled to see their way and form a proper and correct opinion. They do 
not understand the true feeling. They have not witnessed, as I have done, 
the intense feeling which exists in the metropolis of Scotland to possess 
a separate Veterinary Charter for that country. This feeling seems to be 
so deeply rooted in the minds of some of the members of the corporate 
body, and some members of the Highland and Agricultural Society, that 
nqthing can modify or remove it. They have not witnessed, as I have wit- 
nessed on more than one occasion,—but more especially when a deputation 
appointed by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in 1869 met a 
number of members of the Corporation of Edinburgh and members of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society,—they have not witnessed, as I did on 
that occasion, the intensely strong feeling that exists in the true Scotch cha- 
racter, the persistent determination in the minds of these men. Messrs. John 
Wilkinson, John Lawson, W. Field, George Fleming, George Morgan, W. 
Robertson, Professor Williams and myself, tried with all the power that in us 
lay to establish the fact that union is strength and disunion weakness : all 
our efforts were utterly unavailing. If they had seen, as I saw that night, 
Mr. John Lawson for one whole hour in close, earnest argument with one of 
the town councillors,—at one time bringing all his manly, powerful mind, 
bristling with intense intelligence, to his aid, at other times using his sweet, 
fascinating smile, his winning, persuasive manners—— But all in vain : he gave 
him up, and, as he said to me, he was utterly impervious to reason. Or had 
they seen Mr. John Wilkinson (the great diplomatist) and Mr. Menzies, the 
secretary to the Highland and Agricultural Society, sit face to face for four 
hours—four mortal hours—within one foot of each other, engaged all the time 
in an intensely earnest discussion on the same subject,—seen Mr. Wilkinson 
break down and destroy all the outworks of the discussion, clear away every 
obstacle, and approach the bare walls of the citadel itself,—seen him storm the 
citadel, carry it, and dismount every gun,—at that moment I verily believe 
any man of any other nationality under the sun would have surrendered un- 
conditionally, and from that moment the Highland and Agricultural Society’s 
Board would have been a thing of the past. But not so: Mr. Menzies was a 
true Scotchman, and believed only in the omnipotence of a separate Charter 
for Scotland, and that they would have it. I saw enough to convince me, 
and it convinced us all, of two things: viz., Ist, that reason and argument were 
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wasted—that there was nothing in the world so difficult as to convince a 
Scotchman against his will ; and, 2nd, if we only touch the Scotch thistle by 
applying to Parliament for powers whereby we alone can give the name and 
title of veterinary surgeon, and make it an indictable offence for any other 
person using the name and title, we should be certain to arouse such a 
powerful opposition as would render it utterly impossible for us, with our 
limited means, to overcome. I warn gentlemen to be aware how they stir 
up, without intending it, a feeling and spirit in Scotland which they may be 
quite powerless to guide or quench, by using language weak, irritating, and 
dangerous. 

We then asked ourselves what was best to be done under the circumstances. 
Twelve years ago it occurred to our minds—and none were stronger advocates 

of it than the late John Wilkinson, John Lawson, and William Field—that the 
best means to attain our end was to get, if possible, every veterinary surgeon 
holding the certificate of the Highland and Agricultural Society to become a 
member of the body corporate. We found there were a goodly number of 
these gentlemen ; certain influences had been brought to bear on them at the 
time they had finished their studies at the Edinburgh Veterinary College ; 
they did net present themselves at the time for examination at the Board of 
Examiners appointed by the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons ; in after 
years it would seem, for one reason or another, they felt a desire to possess 
the diploma of the Royal College; but a difficulty existed. These gentlemen 
had been engaged in daily practice for years ; their minds had been wholly 
occupied and engrossed in establishing themselves in their business; and they 
had forgotten many of the scientific points necessary for them to know, if 
they must pass the ordinary examination. To meet their case it was necessary 
for us to suspend a certain bye-law, and to admit these gentlemen—not by a 
back door, nor by a side door: we have no such door—but by a formal or 
practical examination. This was done in 1866; the whole country approved 
what we did at the time, and thirty or forty gentlemen or more availed them- 
selves of this means to enter the corporate body. Let us for a moment 
examine this process, and see how it acted. Uptothe moment they obtained 
our diploma they belonged to another party ; they used that party’s argu- 
ments ; their sympathies and leanings were all forthem. That party had all 
along an intense antipathy to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
The idea of antagonism had been instilled into their minds and fostered 
there. They were shown that the certificate was in every sense as good as 
the diploma; that he who possessed it could enter the Honourable East 
India Company’s service or Her Majesty’s service, and practise as a veteri- 
nary surgeon, without let or hindrance from any one. There continued to 
exist a sort of clannish bitter feeling, and many of those with our diploma 
looked down upon and treated these gentlemen as holding only a secondary 
title, and being consequently inferior to them. Some would not meet them 
in consultation ; and thus was the schism and antagonism kept up, and a 
divided profession perpetuated. 

But what takes place after they become of us? This is the point to which I 
wish to specially call your attention, since I believe there is very much in 
it. A change has come over these gentlemen: they are now one with us, they 
adopt our views and arguments, all their sympathies and leanings are with 
us, and thus, so far as they are concerned, they contribute to make our pro- 
fession one strong and united body. 

At the present time there are a few more who, no doubt, have had an 
influence exerted upon them, like the above, at the time of leaving college. 
They now wish to come and be one with us ; they are willing to pay a full 
fee, but having been in practice three or more years, and daily occupied in 
their business, they cannot spare the time to pass the three examinations, as 
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required by the present rules. What our President asks is, that the bye 
law shculd be again suspended in order to receive these stragglers into our 
body corporate, and make them one with us ; and thus, as far as it goes, 
strengthen our cause, and in exactly the same ratio weaken the cause that 
opposes us. 

You may ask me, Are we to do this again and again indefinitely? I reply, 
No; we have the best of reasons for feeling certain it will be wholly unneces- 
sary in a very brief space of time. 

I wish to impress this fact upon my professional brethren—that the only 
object, reason, or purpose of our President and those who act with him, is to 
conduct this matter so as not to give offence to the sensitive feelings of our 
Scotch competitors, to bring about at the earliest moment possible a discon- 
tinuance of the Highland and Agricultural Society’s examination, and to 
create a really and truly united profession, with only one examining board 
and one diploma. We believe this is the surest and safest method of attain- 
ing this very desirable end. 

We find that Professor Dick’s College was never exalted or endowed by a 
charter of any description, any more than my establishment is ; even the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, which is purely and simply 
an agricultural society, has no clause in its Charter to appoint a board of 
examiners to examine veterinary students ; they have arrogated that power, 
which is quite an illegal act. They have no more legal or moral right to do 
so than the Royal Agricultural Society of England has, or even our Altrin- 
cham, Swinton and Worsley, or Middleton agricultural shows have. And 
what, let me ask, would be thought of a certificate (call it a diploma if you 
like) presented by all or each of these bodies,—a certificate setting forth that 
the owner of such is hereby authorized to practise the art and science of 
veterinary surgery? Would it not smack of the absurd and ridiculous? And 
yet these have quite as good a right or claim to do so as the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland has. Is it to be wondered at that the holders 
of this certificate only too soon feel the want of a better authority? But only 
whisper to the Highland Society, or to the Corporation of Edinburgh, that 
our diploma has more weight and more importance, because it emanates 
from a Charter granted to the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the effect produced by such a whisper may be likened to the red rag 
shaken before the bull’s face. 

As to the suspension of the bye-law being an injustice to the other students, 
that is not worth dwelling upon for one moment; it is really a very narrow 
view of it, when we allow our minds to be circumscribed and warped by petty 
personal jealousies, and refuse to see the great national importance of the 
movement. Such men cannot understand that it is then, but not until then, 
when we have no opponents in the field, that we can apply for, and succeed in 
obtaining, our long-cherished wish—viz., an Act of Parliament containing the 
clause so much coveted. This is the banner we wish to raise. 

3rdly. The benefit to be derived by the members of our profession will be, 
in the first place, the satisfaction of seeing that no one can use the title of 
veterinary surgeon upon his sign, door-plate, bill-heads, etc., unless he pos- 
sesses the diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. If any one 
does use the title and possesses not the diploma, he can be indicted and 
summoned before a magistrate, and fined £10 for each offence, or any other 
sum the Act specifies. The qualified man will then stand upon a higher 
ground, and the non-qualified man will be degraded. In the second place, 
the non-qualified man, appearing now in his true colours, would designate 
himself “ farrier,” “horse doctor,” ‘ cow-leech,” or any other grand title 
he might think best. Some of his employers might probably leave him, and 
go to the nearest qualified man. Some of my professional brethren would go 
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much further than this, and, speaking as they would wish it to be, say, “ Oh 
yes, they would all leave him and flock to the qualified man, and thus fill his 
coffers.” But not so fast, my friends : it will not be so; there are many men 
practising, both in town and in country, who are well known to be non- 
qualified men, but who, it would appear, are more appreciated and more 
popular, because more successful, than the qualified man in the locality is. 
No ; take my word for it, even when we have got this penal clause, we must 
prove ourselves to be thoroughly competent, practical, and successful men, 
or the public will continue to call in and employ the pnt cer ing man, not- 
withstanding that he has altered his signboard. In conclusion, let me beg 
most earnestly that we also remember this,—that everything depends upon 
ourselves individually to make our profession what we wish it to be. Let us 
never show a carelessness, an indifference, in the performance of our duties ; 
let us be diligent and industrious, cultivate kindly, pleasant, and agreeable 
manners, be gentlemanly and honourable in all we do; avoid, above all 
things, making charges out of all proportion to services rendered ; and then 
I say it must follow, provided always that we possess a thorough practical 
knowledge of our business, that we shall be able to make and sustain a 
character and position for ourselves that will be everything we can desire. 
I am, sir, 
Yours obediently, 
THOMAS GREAVES, F.R.C.V.S. 
Manchester, February 13th, 1878. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS AND HORSE-DEALERS, WITH 
RESPECT TO THE EXAMINATION OF HORSES AS TO 
SOUNDNESS. 


To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1rR,—I believe that most practitioners have experienced the unpleasant- 
ness of examining a horse as to soundness for a client, with the vendor (horse- 
dealer) present, at either of their respective establishments. If at the dealer’s, 
he will easily remember the hundred and one things done and talked of, to 
purposely distract the attention from the subject in question—the soundness 
or unsoundness of the animal. You may get on pretty well during that part 
of the examination which is conducted in the stable and whilst the animal 
is standing, with the exception of being talked to and talked at; but when 
you require a straight and slow run out in hand, then come your difficulties. 
You have not only the dealer to contend with, but his man: he will either 
run too fast, or scarcely run at all, or excite the animal too much, or hold his 
head so tight that any slight lameness is likely to escape your notice. If, 
after going through the general routine, you believe the horse to be sound, 
and say so, you have simply done, according to the dealer’s idea, just the 
right thing, and in most cases that is all he cares about you. But supposing 
you detect a slight bony enlargement in the seat of spavin on one hock, a 
corn in one fore-foot, or one fore-foot smaller and of a different shape to the 
other,—you note one or all of these defects. Your client has a horror of an 
unsound horse: he wants “ yes,” or “no.” If sound, he takes him; if you 
cannot pronounce him to be so to the best of your belief, he refuses to take 
the animal: no half measures. Possibly it may be one of the defects I have 
mentioned, or some other fault, existing in so slight a degree, that in your 
opinion it may never interfere with the usefulness of the animal. You state 
this, and suggest that if the dealer will stand by the particular defect for a 
given time, you would advise your client to take the animal. But no: you 
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cannot say he is sound, and there is the end of the transaction, as far as your 
client is concerned. Then comes the abuse, bullyism and blackguardism of 
the dealer. You are everything that is bad; know nothing of your business ; 
in fact, are hardly fit to live. Perhaps you are told in a jeering tone that Mr. 
A, B, or C, would pass the animal; and I am sorry to add that in some cases 
the dealer speaks the truth. It is wonderful and painful to me that the 
members of our profession are not more unanimous in their opinions respect- 
ing what constitutes unsoundness in the horse. A horse, to be legally 
sound, is one thing; practically sound, another ; and members of our pro- 
fession who deal largely in horses, are apt to imbibe more of the ideas of 
the dealer, and of necessity lose that delicacy of decision so essential to a 
scientific veterinary surgeon, and which enables him to distinguish between 
a sound and an unsound animal. Therefore we, as a body, lose respect 
through the neglect of adhering to our motto (“Vis unita fortior”), and by our 
unprejudiced and independent opinion help each other by forcing the public, 
and especially the dealer, to respect them (though they may not be at all 
times palatable), by proving that they cannot get the verdict of “ bone 
spavin,” and consequent unsoundness of one day, reversed the next day 
into no spavin at all, and perfect soundness. I am aware that in many cases 
it is very difficult to decide between exostosis and the natural formation of 
the hock ; but I contend, and I know that I am borne out both by morbid 
specimens and by gentlemen in the profession, that where we have one hock 
decidedly larger (and when I say “ decidedly,” I mean that there ought not 
reasonably to be two opinions on the subject) than the other in the seat of 
spavin, they cannot both be right ; and I think there ought not to be much 
difficulty in conscientiously pronouncing such to be a diseased and con- 
sequently unsound hock. By so doing, we should prevent such unscrupulous 
men bandying our names and reputations in the most uncomplimentary and 
detrimental manner possible. 
I beg to remain, 
Yours very truly, 
Norwich, February 13th, 1878. A. H. SANTY, F.R.C.V.S. 


QUACKERY. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1r,—I am obliged to Mr. Watson for his notice, in this month’s issue of the 
Fournal, of my paper on the above subject. But Mr. Watson says he cannot 
quite coincide with my arguments, and proceeds to notice certain points : 
first, finding fault with my statement “that a man has a perfect right to 
utilise his knowledge and pursue what course he considers best for his own 
interest.” Now, it is to be observed that the remark is made in my paper, as 
the context shows, in dealing with the quack as an independent individual, 
and in conjunction with his inability or otherwise to avail himself of the 
college training, and to show my indifference to him and his power as a 

uack. 
° Of course, if the quack is blind enough to consider it to be to his own 
interest not to qualify himself, who is to gainsay him? It is only so much 
the worse for the quack. 

Mr. Watson does not surely think that I would apply the same rule to my 
professional brethren : indeed, the whole paper is a protest against this idea, 
which, alas ! is only too prevalent in the profession. The moment a man 
qualifies himself at the college, he assumes certain obligations and responsi- 
bilities, expressed or implied ; and amongst the latter is one to consider the 
interests of the profession. Now, the conduct of some members clearly 
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indicates that these interests are not such as a selfish man would consider,— 
or what mean the deliberations between the “licentiate” and the “charlatan,” 
if it be not one of self-interest as opposed to the interest of the profession ? 
Absurd and ridiculous as Mr. Watson considers such deliberations, I can 
assure him it is a common practice in this district. I have been five-and-a- 
half years here, and have had ample opportunity of consulting with quacks ; 
and, had I considered my own immediate interest, I should have complied 
but I have always declined, as will be judged from the tenor of my paper. 
What will Mr. Watson think, when he is told that.Jt is a common practice 
here for licentiates (Fellows too), to consult with “charlatans”? Mr. Watson 
says, “ Let us have the power of suppressing imposition.” Well, where is the 
power to come from, except it is taken in hand by the profession as a body? 
Here is an imposition: who will handle it? It is all very well to talk about 
putting these quack ‘‘ parasites” down, as much by individual effort as by 
united force ; but what chance has the former, when quackery is supported 
by honourable and eminent members of our profession? If Mr. Watson or 
any one else would like names, chapter and verse, they can have them; indeed, 
I think they ought to be demanded by some authority. As far as my indi- 
vidual effort goes, it is war to the knife, more especially with the quack of 
uacks. 

7 Speaking on my remarks on the sister profession, Mr. Watson says that 
he fails also to perceive the lesson ; but here, again, I think he is wrong, as 
a further perusal of my paper will show him that I was speaking about a 
quack assuming the title of Veterinary Surgeon. Let a quack invade the 
sister profession, and call himself surgeon, and visit the sick : he will soon 
find out what the nature of the united front is. It is not the quack who 
advertises his nostrums under his own name, without professional title, that 
is calculated to do harm; the public have their eyes open, and are not 
deceived or think they are purchasing something which they are not. It is 
the unchallenged assumption of the practitioner unblushingly declaring him- 
self Veterinary Surgeon which does the mischief. The time will come when 
it will be put a stop to, and I think it is a scandal to the profession for a 
young man to be cast adrift, after having fought for and obtained a creditable 
distinction, and have to combat alone the insidious influences that the system 
exposes him to. I can quite imagine a young man who had not long left 
college struggling for a position, and having absolutely to fall into the arms 
of the quack for an existence. This should not be; and | do trust that Mr. 
Watson will put his shoulder to the wheel, and endeavour to alter this state 
of things. Further, as to homceopathy. Probably there is a modicum of 
truth in it; but what I condemn is the absurd practice of members of our 
profession practising both systems at the will of the client. What must be 
thought of the consistency of such a man? We need not go seeking for 
facts, therefore, before condemnation ; in the eyes of common sense the 
fact of such practice is its own condemnation. Ifa man isa homceopath, he 
can have no faith in the allopathic treatment of disease, and vice versd. 

I have followed Mr. Watson as closely as I have time to do at present, 
through his somewhat wandering remarks ; much more might be said, but 
the two chief difficulties to be met with in promoting the respectability of our 
noble profession are those most particularly referred to herein. Mr. Watson 
seems to lose the precise issue of every point he has attempted to notice. 
Will he be kind enough, as already requested, to exercise his infiuence upon 
the profession, as a body—to apply the words he takes (I think with question- 
able taste, however) from St. Paul? Further, what are the “ enlightenments,” 
“ aspirations,” “ prejudices,” “judgments,” and “experiences ” of our time, is 
a question I should have been glad if Mr. Watson would have thrown some 
light upon, And is the present state of things in our profession calculated 
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to put us to the front as representatives of the country’s “intelligence ” and 
“humanity,” or to separate us from its “ sectional” or “ party ” feelings, still 
less from its “ quackery,” its “ delusions,” and its “cant”? 

Mr. Watson, in the commencement of his letter, speaks of my giving the 
quack a complimentary clap on the back, and wonders why I do not exercise 
the same charity towards “all sections” of my professional brethren. I 
should like to know what section of his professional brethren he places the 
quack in. 

Mr. Watson speaks of another species of quackery which I have not 
mentioned—viz., non-professional men conducting branch practices under the 
name and title of the principal. In my paper I merely speak from my 
personal observations, and have simply to say that I was entirely ignorant 
that such a professional curse existed ; and I think it behoves Mr. Watson, 
and all members who love their profession, to open their mouths and hold 
up to professional obloquy those members who would stoop to such base 
flagrancy. 

In conclusion: surely the time has arrived when we should have some 
protection, both against the quack assuming the title of Veterinary Surgeon, 
and against the “licentiate” who brings discredit upon the profession in 
such glaring colours! What but protection is the order of the day, both in 
the medical and legal professions, and even in the industries of our country ?— 
and is the spirit of our body corporate at such a low ebb as to leave it 
stranded, to be shot at by all the leeches in the country, in and out of the 
profession? I believe our own favoured country is the only one which does 
not extend its protection to the veterinary profession. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Halifax, February 13th, 1878. PARLAN WALKER. 


“FEEDING CAKES” FOR HORSES AND CATTLE. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR SIR,—In several of your late issues there have appeared articles in 
“Notes and News” referring to “horse cakes” manufactured in Russia. 
Presuming that these articles have been inserted in order to bring this novel 
method of feeding under the notice of horse-keepers in this country, we have 
ventured to intrude upon your valuable space in order to inform both you 
and your readers, that for more than six months we have been preparing 
feeding cakes for horses and cattle—the latter differing very essentially 
from the former. The objects to be gained by this method of feeding are 
as follows: 1. They are composed of a variety of well-known feeding 
materials, with which are combined a certain proportion of carminative 
agents,—thus forming a mixed food of great value. 2. The ingredients are 
ground and partially cooked before being pressed into cakes ; thus saving 
much trouble to the consumer and causing the food to be much more readily 
assimilated. 3. The trouble of grinding or “kibbling” foods, and then 
mixing, is entirely avoided. 4. The cakes are convenient for transit : being 
compressed they occupy much less space, and being round they do not 
readily break. 5. Animals cannot waste their food to such an extent as is 
the case when fed on meals ; thus the cakes are more economical to use. 

We shall be very pleased to hear any expression of opinion from you or 
your readers on this method of feeding, as we feel convinced that it only 
requires time in order to bring it into general use. 

Yours truly, 
Birmingham. Bb. C. TIPPER AND SON. 
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FASHION IN THE TREATMENT OF DISEASE. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1r,-—If we carry out the metaphor suggested by the pathological ideas 
enunciated by Mr. Gresswell—viz., “That inflammatory action is not due 
to an alteration in the walls of the bloodvessels, but to changes in the blood 
itself ”’—we shall find that they land us in Red Republicanism. He puts too 
much power into the hands of the f/eds: the corpuscles, being the most im- 
portant elements of the blood zx znflammation, might be taken as representing 
these functionaries. He seems to forget, or perhaps does not choose to 
remember, that the animal economy is governed on the constitutional monar- 
chical principle. We have the king or governor in the brain, with the various 
nerve-centres and ganglia as his ministers and advisers—his cabinet, in fact 
—who can initiate movements and give orders, but who require his sanction 
before war can be declared, or such an important proceeding as inflamma- 
tion sanctioned. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that a good sharp vesicant is applied to the 
walls of a healthy chest. What takes place? Before the active agent has 
penetrated the epithelium, a telegram from one of the never-wearying 
sentinels informs the governor that an enemy is on the border, and likely 
soon to make a serious irruption on his territory. A return telegram informs 
the local governors and plebs to hasten their movements and fortify the 
position, extrude the enemy and repair the breach. 

In order to enable them to do this, another telegram is sent, v7é the vagus, 
to the cardiac arsenal, to the effect that more material is needed. The 
resident governor there is all attention, and hurries off the supplies, while the 
respirating minister in the mansion-house—the “od/ong medulla”—gives 
the word “attention” to his servants, the breathing agents, who are soon 
vigorously at work assisting the cardiac satrap with supplies. These are 
soon apparent in the elevation of cuticle, and a discharge of serum which 
fortifies the part; and, if the enemy is not too strong, repels his advance 
without leaving much trace of his having been present. Now, in this simple 
process we find that the plebs, although of essential importance as carriers 
and builders in the economy, are merely passive agents, and have always to 
be acted upon by some extraneous force; and under no circumstances are 
they the first to strike or initiate a stasis. They, in short, act the part of the 
rank and file in a well-organized army. 

To descend from metaphor, however, we find that the simple process 
described is what occurs in all inflammations of vascular tissues, that the 
stasis is preceded by some irritation or tissue change outside the vessels, 
inducing ‘a change in the vessels themselves sufficient to disturb the cor- 
relation between them and their contents,—in the words of Professor Lister, 
“that the corpuscles draw to each other, not because they are themselves in 
an abnormal state, but because the living tissue by which they are surrounded 
is altered.” In the febrile state, the same process is apparent; and even 
when the blood is charged with Fever poison, it has not invariably an inflam- 
matory tendency, or a tendency to stasis, as should be the case if the 
initiatory changes began in it. In fact, inflammation is always the result of 
some irritation, dvect or indirect, of the tissue affected, either by chemical or 
mechanical agents, or by means of substances conveyed to the blood through 
the lymphatics or vessels. Dr. A. Ryneck has shown that all the phenomena 
of stasis can be produced by irritation in the webs of frogs, in which milk or 
defibrinated blood of mammalia has been substituted for the circulating fluid. 
If the web of a frog’s foot (which had milk injected into the circulation and 
completely displaced the blood) be touched with a rod moistened with 
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ammonia, the phenomena of stasis occur in the irritated part. When 
defibrinated blood is used, the results are even more striking ; for in this 
case the choked vessels soon exhibit in every respect the same appearances 
as in ordinary inflammation. “These results,” says Dr. Burdon Sanderson, 
“seem to make it perfectly clear that the local changes which lead to the 
production of stasis must have their seat either in the walls of the vessels, or 
in the tissues which immediately surround them.” 

To determine this more precisely, Dr. Ryneck varied this experiment by 
first filling the vessels with an indifferent liquid—such as a solution of 
common salt of proper strength—so as to remove the blood ; then subjecting 
their internal surfaces for a few moments to an agent which, by virtue of its 
chemical action, might be expected to modify or destroy its vitality ; and 
finally, after replacing the injurious liquid by milk or defibrinated blood, 
observing the effects of local irritation. Solution of chromic acid, chloride 
of gold, and sulphate of copper were found to be well adapted for thus acting 
on the vessels. The results were decisive. No stasis was produced by 
irritation in webs which had been thus treated. 

To ordinary, and even extraordinary observers, this evidence would be 
deemed, and is regarded, conclusive ; but Mr. Gresswell must be a most 
extraordinary observer, for he cannot believe that facts such as these, 
elicited from a frog in sucha mutilated condition, and possessed of such 
different physiological properties, can be brought alongside or compared 
with the pathological condition of the horse. Well, if he, as the result of 
observation, has discovered any difference in the phenomena of inflammation 
in warm and cold-blooded animals, he will be entitled to the thanks and 
gratitude, not only of the profession, but of the whole scientific world,—in 
fact, his name will be entitled to be handed down to posterity as the grand 
discoverer of the proper means of interrogating Nature on one of the most 
important processes, both for good and evil, occurring within her pale, if he 
will only make it known. But we shall require something more than his 
ipse dixit for it. Nor is inflammation in non-vascular structures affected by 
this theory, for it is always occasioned by irritation either applied directly to 
the part, or indirectly through the source whence cartilage or cornea receive 
their nutritive supply. It is essentially a process of growth and develop- 
ment, and establishes the doctrine of textural pyogenesis. If you irritate a 
piece of cartilage by scraping it, the cells enlarge and expand their capsules. 
The protoplasm of which each cell consists becomes more granular, and 
soon is found to have two corpuscles instead of one. These go on dividing 
and sub-dividing, until every cavity contains a mass of nucleated cells which 
ultimately assume the characters of pus corpuscles ; the interstitial substance 
gradually wastes away, and leaves nothing but a sponge-like stroma, in 
which the young cells are contained; these live at the expense of what 
remains, and eventually destroy it altogether. Or the process may be arrested 
by the removal of the irritant; in this case more or less thickening of 
the cartilage and opacity of the cornea will be the result. Whether this 
capacity of non-vascular cells to take on pyogenesis when irritated, be the 
result of direct stimulation of the cells, or of impressions reflected to them 
by an unknown nervous centre, supposed to preside over nutrition, I am 
somewhat at a loss to decide. It is certain that they are capable of very 
active cell formation on direct irritation, and the development in the softened 
tissue of new vessels from the adjacent vascular area, and with these an 
extension of the vaso-motor system of nerves which are considered to be 
under the control of an excito-motory centre, the exact locality of which is 
one of the unsolved problems of science. 

It seems to me as if Mr. Gresswell ignored the action of the nervous 
system in inflammation and in disease generally ; for he says that “the 
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cause of disease in plethoric animals is the abnormal quantity of blood 
existing in the vessels,” “that the effects of bleeding can be defended on 
mechanical principles,” “and that its action is primarily upon the hydrauli 
principle.” When we consider that the bodies of all animals are formed 
upon one uniform plan, so arranged as to insure, as far as possible, not only 
life, but safety to all, even at the expense of occasional discomfort to some, 
and that this arrangement is such as may be regarded as the best possible 
for an irrational animal, we cannot fail to perceive the utility and importance 
of the nervous system, and its correlation with other systems in the production 
and cure of disease. 

“The nervous system,” says Travers, “‘ forms the portal, as well as the 
herald of all diseased action ; and no altered action of whatever description 
can be instituted but by its medium.” Nor can any treatment of disease be 
efficacious, unless a due regard is had to its agency. Now, if bleeding can 
be defended on purely mechanical principles, and its action is that of 
hydraulics—a simple diminution of the whole mass of biood in the system— 
then the nervous system has been created in vain. 

But it cannot be so defended ; for it is the nervous system that first feels 
the effects of the loss of blood, and the impression made on the brain reacts 
upon the heart ; and this is regarded by the best authorities as the modus 
operandi of bleeding, and not any mere diminution in the mass of the blood, 
or removal from it of any poisonous or inflammatory element. It is im- 
possible that the mere abstraction of one portion of blood, to be immediately 
replaced by another portion of precisely similar blood, could have any effect 
in checking an inflammation, except to influence the vitality of the part in 
the way of weakening it, and thus rather to favour than prevent or check 
It. 

It is long since M. Andral pointed out that plethora, or an excess of blood, 
does not predispose to inflammation. And further, clinical facts and sta- 
tistics tend to prove that excessive depletion leads to the production, or at 
least favours the occurrence, of inflammation. Dr. Graves records a case 
where a poor man was bled five times for a fit of Apoplexy, and had been 
debilitated by various other depletory measures ; and in three days afterwards, 
while lying exhausted and drained of blood, inflammation commenced in the 
pleura and went on to a fatal termination, unchecked by remedies. 

“There are none,” says Dr. Alison, “ who resist the exciting causes of 
inflammation so well as those in whom the blood is abundant, and the 
vascular system vigorous. But the tendency to inflammation is remarkably 
given by all permanent causes of debility, by imperfect nourishment, impure 
air, long-continued heat or cold, excessive evacuation, and intemperance.” 

These facts seem to prove that the mere diminution of the quantity of the 
blood in the organism is of no avail in checking an inflammation, and, @ 
fortiori, it cannot cut short an inflammation already begun, however much 
it may, by a general diminution of the vitality, mask the more important 
symptoms. 

But that it does produce a certain effect upon the system is obvious—at 
least, to all those who have witnessed a sudden depletion in such a case as 
Mr. Gresswell describes ; though not just in the way he would have us believe, 
but rather in the way I have endeavoured to point out: viz., its action upon 
and through the nervous system. 

Consistent with his previously expressed pathological opinions, Mr. Gresswell 
goes on to try to prove that an excess of nitrogenous elements in the blood 
gives rise to Inflammation of the Kidneys, and “an excessive guantity of 
albuminous material suddenly introduced into the system of a horse will 
produce Laminitis,” and “ Gout in the human subject.” 

This is rather a new doctrine to me. It is evidently Lincolnshire pathology, 
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and I should much like to hear the reasoning and the facts by which it is 
supported. 

Inflammation of the Kidneys is not a common condition in the lower 
animals, and, if it ever occurs, is usually the result of infective materials 
from some primary lesion, and consequently belongs to the ciass of infective 
inflammations. The effete nitrogenous elements of the body leave it by the 
kidneys in the shape of urea, for the removal of which the secretion of urine 
seems especially provided. If from any cause the functions of the kidneys 
are suppressed, the accumulation of urea in the blood is very soon productive 
of serious mischief ; indeed, it is inimical to life. It is the first time I ever 
read of its being the cause of Nephritis, which is generally caused by indis- 
cretion in the administration of irritant diuretics. The phenomena that 
appear as a consequence of an excess of nitrogenous elements in the blood, 
were first described by the late Mr. Haycock as “ Hysteria,” and are now 
known, as described by Professor Williams, as “ Azoturia,” the symptoms of 
which are altogether different from “ Nephritis.” 

Nor is Mr. Gresswell more happy in his illustration of the effects of 
“albuminous material suddenly introduced into the system of a horse.” Even 
although it were true that a quantity of albuminous food suddenly introduced 
into the system of a horse will produce Laminitis, it does not prove “that the 
blood is the vera causa of inflammation.” When a horse eats a quantity of 
wheat, every one knows that this will give rise to Laminitis, if it does not kill 
him by causing Enteritis; he cannot, properly speaking, be said to have 
eaten excessively of albuminous food. Indeed, it is a typical food, having 
all the elements in proper proportion for sustaining life,—hence its univer- 
sality. But notwithstanding its composition as a typical food, it seems very 
ill suited for the economy of the horse, and he is almost certain to be affected 
with Enteritis or Laminitis from even its moderate use. Nor is it the 
albumen contained in it, or indeed in any other food, that will of itself pro- 
duce inflammation, however suddenly introduced into the system. Laminitis 
arising from sudden introduction of wheat, barley, or maize into the stomach 
of a horse, is the result of direct irritation of the mucous membrane, and 
probably the development in it of some irritating, and even poisonous gas— 
such as phosphuretted hydrogen,—as we know the ash of these cereals contains 
a large per-centage of phosphorus, especially wheat. Laminitis takes place 
in the way of metastasis, which is generally regarded as the result of an 
erratic or disordered nervous force, probably the result of the close relation 
between the splanchnic ganglia and the vaso-motor centre. 

Nor is Gout in the human subject regarded by the best authorities as the 
result of an excess of albuminous food, but rather of carbonaceous or fatty 
food, and the use of wines and ales, together with little exercise. These give 
rise to an excess of /ithic acid, and a deposit of lithate or urate of soda in the 
fibrous tissues of the body, especially about the joints. It used to be con- 
sidered a disease of the rich, but it is now pretty common among the working 
classes. It is a very rare thing to find a case of Gout among the farm- 
labourers in the north of Scotland, but it is quite common in the same class 
in this district (Lincolnshire). And the reason is obvious :—In this district, 
the food of the labourer is principally composed of fat pork and beer, with fat 
puddings and dumplings that would make a Scotch labourer stand aghast ; 
while the food of the latter is chiefly composed of oatmeal and milk—a far 
more albuminous diet than that of his English compeer. So we see that the 
diseased conditions, cited by Mr. Greswell to show that a superabundance of 
nitrogenous or albuminous elements in the blood give rise to inflammation, 
completely fail to establish his argument. Moreover, the effete nitrogenous 
elements of the body leave it in the shape of urea only by the kidneys, and 
“if it were the cause of Nephritis,” we should frequently meet with such a 
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disease ; and if from any cause these organs do take on diseased action, so 
that the urea is not separated from the blood, I still maintain that the pheno- 
mena are very different from those of inflammation. 

Regarding the action of antimony and digitalis, I have only to reiterate 
my former statements, for they are borne out by experimental facts made by 
experts of the highest scientific attainments, and are confirmed by practice. 
I have no doubt but that a great many practitioners use them ; but the sole 
or the principal effects they produce, are the effects on the minds of those who 
administer them. The fact that Mr. Greswell extols their use and that of 
blood-letting in inflammatory complaints, is the best proof that he is himself 
a victim of that fell tyrant which it is the object of his papers to decry and 
destroy. 1 had almost thought that these drugs were dead and buried, until 
the appearance of his papers—at least, by all practitioners of recent years. 
Even in the medical profession—in this country at least—the treatment of 
Pneumonia by blood-letting and tartar emetic is abandoned. It is now 
nearly a quarter of a century since Dietl, of Vienna, proved on a large scale 
the inefficacy, or rather injurious character, of the treatment of Pneumonia 
by these means. In his large hospital at Vienna, he showed that, of one 
hundred such cases treated by bleeding, twenty died ; that almost precisely 
the same mortality attended the tartar emetic treatment ; whilst less than 
eight per cent. died of those merely confined to bed, and supplied with some 
saline or cooling drinks. The depletive treatment would still seem to linger 
about Italy; and Italian doctors yet subject their statesmen—like Cavour—and 
even their King, to such spoliative remedies. In the case of the King, they 
seem to have combined the two methods of bleeding and tartar emetic—as 
if they thought that two bads would make a good ; and the world knows and 
regrets the result. 

From this we learn that the medical profession on the Continent—from 
which we are always hearing of great advances in pathology—has not thrown 
off the trammels and fashions of a bygone and barbarous age. Had it been 
to write down such a fashion that Mr. Greswell took up his pen, we could 
have understood, and even sympathised with him. But when he tries to drag 
us back to antediluvian fashions, by reviving such theories and practices, and 
hugging them as long-lost treasures,—and that the more especially when they 
are founded on wrong premises,—I could scarcely resist the temptation of 
trying, if possible, to “ undeceive” him, seeing that he wishes for it, and 
“ believes so firmly in their efficacy.” 

In conclusion, I have to thank you for the opportunity afforded of airing 
these pathological ideas. I have had no selfish or sinister motives to gratify; 
my object has been the attainment of truth, and the advancement of our 
common profession. Although I have tried to pull down, I have endeavoured 
also to build up. If the structure I have tried to raise be baseless, it will be 
the more easily toppled over ; and nothing will give me more pleasure than 
to see it in ruins, provided that a better can be put in its place. 

I beg to remain, yours truly, 
J. GERRARD, M.R.C.V.S. 


Market Deeping, Lincolnshire. 





AN OMISSION. 


In the list of gentlemen who had passed the final examination of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and were admitted members of the profession, as reported in 
our last issue, we much regret that the Secretary omitted the name of Mr. G. R. 
Dudgeon, of Sunderland. We take this, the earliest, opportunity of repairing the 
omission. 
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ERRATUM. 


The reported death of Mr. John Jenks, which appeared in our last, was anerror. The 
death of a Mr. Joseph Jenks, Veterinary Inspector, Dublin, was the cause of the 
mistake. He was not a member of the profession. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘AN ASPIRANT FOR THE FELLOWSHIP.”—The Bye-law states that every candidate for 
the Fellowship degree, except he be a professor or ex-professor at a school affiliated 
with the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, will be required to produce a certifi- 
cate of graduation in Arts at a University to be recognized for this purpose by the 
Council, or a certificate of liberal education, after an examination by the College of 
Preceptors, under the direction and supervision of the Council. The books which 
would perhaps be most useful in preparing for the examination for the Fellowship, 
are the following : Williams’ Surgery and Medicine; Kirke’s Physiology (or Colin's 
Comparative Physiology, in French) ; Chauveau and Fleming’s Comparative Anatomy 
of the Domesticated Animals; Fleming's Veterinary Sanitary Science and Police ; 
Dun's Veterinary Medicines. 


Owing to the great pressure on our space, a great number of original communications are 
held over until next month. 
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JouRNALS: Revue Vétérinaire; Archives Véttrinaires; Der Thierarat; Archiv. fiir 
Wissenschaftliche und Practische Thierheilkunde ; Wochenschrift fiir Thierheilkunde 
und Viehzucht; Fournal de Médecine Vétérinaire et de Zobtechnie; Annales de 
Médecine Vétérinaire; Animal World; Medical Press and Circular; Lancet; 
American Live Stock Fournal; Repertorium der Thierheilkunde; Recueil de 
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All Communications, Books for Review, Advertisements, etc., must be addressed to the 
Publisher, 20, King William Street, Strand, W.C. 

Morbid Specimens are to be forwarded addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Veterinary Journal” 
Brown Institution, Wandsworth Road, London. 

Communications must be accompanied by the name of the writer, whether he may 
desire to have it published or not. Anonymous letters and articles cannot be inserted. 
The Editor does not hold himself identified with the views or opinions expressed by Con- 
tributors. Communications for insertion in the next number must arrive on or before the 
15th of the present month, 
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